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Mi: after mile—month after month—always 
rolling—no rest for Timken-equipped: cars. 


Neither time nor distance can impair Timken de- 
pendability—for Timken is the bearing: that: does 
all things well, whether the loads are all radial, 
all thrust or a combination of both. 





Hot boxes are abolished, lubrication difficulties 
removed, train schedules maintained, maintenance 
costs cut to the bone and greater riding comfort 
established by the exclusive combination of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken steel. 
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HE movement for a six-hour working day for 
= railway employees is getting under way. A. R. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, delivered an ingenious address on this sub- 
ject at the meeting of the international association of 
the general chairmen of this organization at Montreal, 
Quebec, on October 1. “Barring some unforeseen 
cataclysm,” he said, “the six-hour day is inevitable in 
the transportation industry,” and he predicted that 
“when it comes it will disappoint its critics in the same 
manner that the ten-hour day and the eight-hour day 
disappointed their predecessors.” He said the rail- 
roads are more prosperous under the eight-hour day 
than they were under the ten-hour day, and “the costs 
of transportation have not mounted disproportionately.” 
He emphasized the idea that increased leisure for 
workers tends to enhance the general prosperity by in- 
creasing their expenditures for entertainment, etc. 

The proposed six-hour day should be discussed upon 
its merits. In other words, the actual probable effects 
of its adoption should be considered. Mr. Whitney 
referred to the effects of the adoption of the eight- 
hour day as if they had differed from the predictions 
of those who opposed it, and he anticipated that the 
effects of the six-hour day also would be different from 
those predicted by any who may oppose it. 


Results of the Eight-Hour Day 


It was. predicted that the establishment of the eight- 
hour day would force the railways to employ more per- 
sons, would increase their operating expenses, and 
would render it necessary for them to charge higher 
rates than otherwise would be required. What actu- 
ally were the results? 

In 1916, the year in which the controversy ever the 
“basic eight-hour day” in train service occurred, and 
in which the Adamson act was passed, the railways had 
1,647,097 employees, who worked an average of 3,151 
hours. Treating one passenger-mile as equivalent to 
three freight ton-miles, the average output of traffic 
units per employee in 1916 was 283,045. In the absence 
of unusual changes in traffic, operating conditions, or 
working hours of employees, output per employee 
should steadily increase because of constant improve- 
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ments in railway properties and in operating efficiency ; 
and output per employee did increase in 1917. In 
that year the number of employees was 1,732,876, they 
worked an average of 3,138 hours, and average out- 
put per employee was 295,403 traffic units. 

The eight-hour day for most employees was estab- 
lished under government control and was in effect in 
1919. In that year the average hours worked per em- 
ployee was 2,630, or 16 per cent less than in 1916. The 
total traffic was larger than in 1916, but smaller than 
in 1917, The average output per employee was only 
263,072 traffic units. The number of employees was 
1,913,422, or 266,325 greater than in 1916, and 180,546 
greater than in 1917. In 1920 the traffic exceeded all 
previous records. The output per employee increased 
over 1919, but was much less than in 1917, being only 
272,317 traffic units, and the number of employees in- 
creased to 2,022,832, or 375,735 more than in 1916 and 
almost 290,000 more than in 1917. 

If the average wage paid per employee had been only 
the same in 1920 as it was in 1916 the increase in the 
number of employees in 1920 over 1916 would have 
cost the railways $335,125,000 in 1920. Calculating on 
the basis of the average wage actually paid in 1920 it 
cost them $684,000,000 in 1920. Just what does Mr. 
Whitney mean, then, when he says that the predictions 
of those who opposed the eight-hour day were not ful- 
hlled ? 

Mr. Whitney disregarded all such facts as the fore- 
going concerning the effects immediately produced by 
the establishment of the eight-hour day, and, begin- 
ning with 1920, showed the progress that has been made 
since then in increasing railway efficiency. That prog- 
ress has been remarkable; but to say that meantime 
the effects of the eight-hour day upon the operating 
expenses of the railways have not been important would 
be to misrepresent the facts. In 1923 the total traffic 
of the railways was only slightly larger than in 1917, 
but they still had 125,000 more employees than in 1917, 
and the average output per employee was only 283,471, 
as compared with 295,403 in 1917. In fact, it was not 
until 1925 that average output per employee again be- 
came as large as it was in 1917. It has continued to 
increase since then; and, finally, in 1928 the railways 















































































actually had fewer employees than in 1917, while the 
average output of traffic units per employee was the 
largest in history —318,539. 


Probable Effects of Six-Hour Day 


Now, what does the history of the eight-hour day 
on the railways actually indicate would be the effects 
of the establishment of the six-hour day? The estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day reduced the normal 
working day 20 per cent. The establishment of the 
six-hour day would reduce it 25 per cent. Following 
the establishment of the eight-hour day the average 
annual output of transportation service per employee 
was substantially reduced and eight years passed 
before the average output per employee became as 
great again as in 1917. As the establishment of the 
six-hour day would reduce the working hours of em- 
ployees relatively more than did the establishment of 
the eight-hour day, it would reduce their average out- 
put more, and, in consequence, would more largely 
increase the number of employees required. In view 
of actual experience under the eight-hour day it seems 
conservative to estimate that the establishment of the 
six-hour day would immediately increase by 400,000 
the number of employees required, and, assuming that 
the average annual wage now paid would not be re- 
duced, this would increase the payroll by about $700,- 
000,000 annually. 

Prior to the establishment of the eight-hour day the 
average speed of freight trains was about ten miles an 
hour. If trains had continued to run only ten miles an 
hour the overtime in freight service under the eight- 
hour day would have been enormous, and largely to 
reduce overtime the railways have speeded up freight 
trains to an average of about 13 miles an hour. To 
reduce overtime in all other branches of the service 
other operations have been correspondingly speeded 
up. To effect the improvements in service and econ- 
omies in operation—especially the reduction in em- 
ployees—that have been accomplished, it has been ne- 
cessary to make an increase in the investment in rail- 
way properties of over $5,000,000,000; and the return 
that must be allowed to be earned upon whatever part 
of this capital has been invested to offset the effects of 
the eight-hour day is part of the cost of the eight-hour 
day. The average investment per employee increased 
from $9,979 in 1920 to $15,232 in 1928. Under the six- 
hour day, to avoid excessive overtime in freight serv- 
ice it would be necessary to increase the average speed 
of freight trains to 1624 miles an hour. This would 
require a further huge investment; and the total in- 
crease in investment required to speed up all operations 
correspondingly, thereby increase output per employee 
and gradually reduce the number of employees, would 
be relatively larger than has been necessary under the 
eight-hour day. 

Meantime, for a long period of years there would 
be a huge increase in operating expenses due to the 
increase in the total payroll. This would render it 
necessary to make a large general advance in rates, 
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income of the railways was to be wiped out. If their 
net operating income should be largely reduced many 
of them would be bankrupted, and practically none of 
them would be able to raise the new capital required 
to effect the improvements necessary to reduce the 
number of employees as it has been reduced since 1920. 

It may be, as Mr. Whitney says, that the establish- 
ment of a six-hour day in transportation service is in- 
evitable. It is no doubt true that after it was established, 
and had caused great increases in employees and in 
operating expenses, the railways would be able in time, 
by gigantic expenditures of capital and great improve- 
ments in operation, to reduce once more the number of 
their employees, as they have during the last nine years. 
It is idle, however, to imply that predictions made as 
to what the establishment of the eight-hour day would 
cost have not been fulfilled, and that therefore pre- 
dictions now made as to what it would cost to establish 
the six-hour day may be disregarded. The establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day on the railways has cost the 
public billions of dollars in increased rates. The estab- 
lishment of the six-hour day would cost it much more. 
It may or may not be that, in the long run, the six- 
hour day would be worth what it cost; but the very 
experience under the eight-hour day to which Mr. 
Whitney appeals affords the best and most complete 
demonstration that the cost of the six-hour day would 
be enormous. 


Speedier Communication 
Improves Railway Operation 


RAILWAY operating officer is vitally interested 

in the production of transportation and the means 
of increasing the rate of production. Hence, he must 
arrange to make the greatest use of the daily quota of 
24 hours, and one of the most valuable agencies for do- 
ing so is the facility of rapid communication. Speedier 
handling of freight cars at terminals is as important as 
keeping trains moving on the road. For both opera- 
tions, modern communication facilities help immensely. 
Printing telegraph equipment is being installed to speed 
the movement of cars at terminals, while telephone 
train-dispatching systems are rapidly displacing the tele- 
graph because of their greater flexibility. One point is 
always manifest and that is the reduction of errors 
when printers are employed, particularly so in handling 
diversions of freight. 

By combining a number of routine reports into one, 
it is possible to reduce clerical labor and expense, and 
the Missouri Pacific, for example has been successful 
in so combining individual reports when transmitting 
them by printers. Between its terminals at St. Louis, 
Mo., Kansas City and Osawatomie, Kan., this road 
uses printers to transmit in advance of train departure 
all information regarding the train which the yardmas- 
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ter at the distant terminal needs to know in order to be 
prepared to handle the cars expeditiously upon their ar- 
rival. At the same time, the report embraces all of the 
information formerly included in the “wheel report” 
and the report to the service bureau for the purpose of 
keeping shippers informed as to the movements of “red 
ball” cars. By accomplishing all of this in one opera- 
tion, the printing telegraph equipment is utilized to the 
fullest extent and hence the printer investment, in this 
case about $20,000, is enabled to earn the greatest re- 
turn. Happily the return is in the neighborhood of 
$10,000 annually, which demonstrates that the newer 
method is not only of distinct benefit to shippers, but 
also quite profitable to the railroad. 

It was reported at the recent annual meeting of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Section, A.R.A., at St. Paul, 
Minn., that 18 railroads using a total of 141 printers 
have effected economies aggregating $235,400, as com- 
pared with the cost of handling the same volume of 
long-distance business by Morse telegraph. Fourteen 
railroads are using a total of 179 printers for local or 
yard service, and the newer service is reported as be- 
ing faster than the earlier metheds of handling the 
business. An estimated saving of $43,000 a year as the 
result of using printers at hump yards on 10 railroads 
was also reported at the telegraph convention. 
What savings have been made by telegraph printers for 
other local service was not indicated, but it is safe to 
assume that a saving has been made although it is in- 
tangible in many cases. 


Periodic Car Repairs Advocated 


T two of the four conventions of mechanical de- 
A partment officers held in Chicago recently, the 
subject of car maintenance at regular stated intervals 
came up for discussion, indicating that the possibilities 
of economy through this practice are receiving increas- 
ing attention. Perhaps no one thing has contributed 
more to high standards and reduced costs of locomotive 
maintenance than the policy which has grown up with 
extended runs, of taking locomotives into the shop or 
enginehouse at regular periods between major shop- 
pings, overhauling both the boiler and machinery parts 
and putting them in as nearly 100 per cent condition 
as possible. As a result, delays and failures on the 
road have been minimized and many small defects cor- 
rected which, if they had not been given the proper 
attention, would in a short time have become expen- 
sive major defects. 

There is hardly any question that the same pr'nciple 
can be applied effectively to car equipment, particularly 
freight cars. The latter develop defects which require 
sending the cars to a shop or rip track for repairs. 
Usually, or at least often, the carded defects are the 
only ones corrected and the cars are returned to serv- 
ice with other detailed parts in such condition that a 
few additional miles of service causes them to fail or 
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reach the limit of wear, forcing their return to the re- 
pair track again. Many railroads have instituted sys- 
tematic and relatively efficient methods of handling 
heavy freight car repair or rebuilding operations; it 
would seem that the same principle should be extended 
also to the handling of light repairs and thus avoid 
excessive cost, not only in the repair operations but 
in train delays and out-of-service time of equipment. 
No one has yet ventured to say how long the repair 
period should be, and, whatever its length, the imme- 
diate effect will be to reduce the output and increase 
the unit costs at freight car repair tracks. If adopted 
gradually, however, periodic freight car maintenance 
promises to be practicable and highly beneficial. 


Handling the Grain Crop 


U NTIL a few years ago, the movement of the grain 
crop to market in the late summer and fall months 
created a period of acute congestion for the railways 
and for elevators and others involved, as well. Of late, 
however, the railways have made mighty, and, in the 
main, successful efforts to bring some sort of order out 
of the chaos. Everyone recognized that the former 
situation was uneconomical and not to the best interests 
of the farmers, the elevators and the railways, but 
hitherto, only the railways have done anything about it. 

This year, however, certain northwestern states, not- 
ably North Dakota and Montana, have inaugurated a 
practice that should give a great measure of relief to 
the situation. Arrangements have been made, in these 
states, to send grain inspectors to the farms to inspect 
and grade the grain, so that the farmer himself may 
store his crop, and at the same time be able to borrow 
money on the basis of the inspector’s report. By this 
means it is expected that enough of the crop will be 
withheld from shipment immediately after harvesting 
to relieve the railway and elevator congestion materi- 
ally. This year the crop in the Northwest was short, 
so that the full effect of the new plan was not appar- 
ent, but even with the short crop a spreading of the 
movement has been easily discernible. 

This plan is particularly attractive to the farmers, 
since they are no longer forced to sell their grain at the 
time when everyone else is selling and the price is low, 
but can hold it on their farms for more attractive prices, 
and, in the meantime, can use it as security to procure 
working funds. In years of bumper crops the effect 
upon the elevators and upon the railroads should be 
markedly apparent, for it should reduce or eliminate 
complaints of elevators closing for lack of sufficient 
storage capacity or because of car shortages, since the 
movement, instead of being concentrated into a few 
weeks, will be spread over months, even more so than 
under the old harvesting methods, before the appear- 
ance of the combines. Wheat-handling railroads will 
watch the progress of this practice with interest, since 
it promises a solution of an important problem. 
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Cost Accounting or 
Cost Statistics? 


N the record in the accounting revision case, Ex 

Parte 91, a proceeding largely devoted to cost ac- 
counting, it is interesting to find substantial agreement 
that cost accounting is not accounting at all, but rather 
that it is a statistical or analytical process. The di- 
rector of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics was quoted as suggesting that it should 
be called “Statistical Cost Analysis.” The distinction 
between accounting and statistics is fundamental, and 
the recognition that so-called cost accounting really be- 
longs in the latter category assumes considerable sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that accounting and sta- 
tistics are handled by two separate and distinct bureaus 
of the Commission. The Commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has not proposed any comprehensive and general 
plan of revised statistics. Neither did the Bureau of 
Accounts of the Commission embody cost accounting 
in its tentative revision of the accounting classifications. 
Cost accounting, therefore, appears to be somewhat of 
an ugly duckling within the Commission itself, with 
neither of the bureaus to which it might fall seemingly 
very eager to embrace and foster it as one of their 
regular functions. 

If cost accounting is, in reality, a statistical process, 
has it then any proper place at all in a consideration of 
financial accounting? Should it not properly be con- 
sidered, if at all, in connection with a revision of sta- 
tistics, rather than with a case involving financial ac- 
counting ? 


Britain’s 1929 Month 
of Railway Records 


NDER the title of “A Month of Records” a recent 
U editorial in the Railway Gazette (London) lists 
several passenger service innovations which were intro- 
duced by British railways during July. The subsequent 
review of the month first calls attention to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the Great Western’s 
Cornish Riviera Express which made its initial run from 
Paddington station, London, to Penzance on July 1, 
1904. In connection with this celebration the famous 
train was provided with new and completely modern 
coaches. The refitting of the Cornish Riviera was, how- 
ever, but one of the innovations inaugurated by the Great 
Western during July. In addition a new regular Pullman 
train was established between London and Torquay, 
while a speed record was set up by a Great Western 
train now regularly scheduled to make the 771%4-mile 
run between Swindon and London in 70 minutes, or at 
an average rate of 66%4 miles an hour. 

Innovations recently introduced by the Southern in 
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new rolling stock and in the launching of new fast long 
distance trains are next discussed along with the re- 
sumption of last summer’s record non-stop runs of the 
“Royal Scot” and “Flying Scotsman” by the London, 
Midland & Scottish and London & North Eastern, re- 
spectively. In addition the L. M. S. set a new record 
non-stop run of 395% miles with a special express from 
Glenboig, Scotland, to London on July 19. 

On the basis of the foregoing the Railway Gazette 
seems justified in finding that in Great Britain “July 
has established itself as the month of the present year 
for record and notable achievements in the railway 
business.” The survey further indicates that railways 
of Great Britain, like those in this country, are sparing 
no effort to make their long distance service as appeal- 
ing as possible and thereby continue to attract patronage 
for this branch of their passenger business. 


Heavier Locomotives 


Require Stronger Bridges 


OCOMOTIVES of greater power and cars of 

larger capacity have exerted a profound influence 
in obtaining increased efficiency in operation. But the 
resulting reduction in operating expense has been ob- 
tained at the expense of capital expenditures for 
stronger tracks and bridges. So long as the develop- 
ment is carefully planned and all contingent require- 
ments are anticipated and taken into account, no harm 
is done and the outlay for heavier equipment and 
stronger tracks and structures can usually be justified 
by the economies to be gained. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the procedure has not always been an orderly 
one; locomotives have been purchased only to find 
after their delivery that their use must be restricted 
until certain bridges have been strengthened or replaced. 
It is true that a closer co-ordination of departments in 
recent years has resulted in a more careful considera- 
tion of all the facts before purchasing new equipment, 
but in too many cases the bridge engineer is still in the 
status of an accessory after the fact. 

The problem is not alone one of mere wheel loads. 
The influence of impact resulting from the effect of the 
excess balance for reciprocating parts is not infre- 
quently the deciding factor in passing judgment on an 
old bridge, but the bridge engineer is often compelled 
to give his opinion with rather meager information rela- 
tive to this characteristic of new power. The impres- 
sion prevails among bridge engineers that modern loco- 
motives, thanks to refinements in design, produce pro- 
portionately lower impact effects, but they lack the spe- 
cific information to justify modifications in specifica- 
tions. Tests may be necessary to develop reliable facts, 
but closer contact between the mechanical engineer and 
the bridge engineer would also be of marked benefit 
to both. 
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The Eastbound Hump at Altoona 
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Altoona Terminal Efficiently 
Operated 


Improved methods and facilities effect important 
economies at Altoona, Pa. 


much, or probably more freight for either classi- 

fication or relay than any other terminal in this 
country. A broad policy of expansion has been con- 
templated, one unit of which (the eastbound hump and 
scales) has been completed, although the classification 
yard is not yet completed in its entirety. 

Formerly two eastbound humps were operated almost 
continuously at Altoona, in addition to a hump at 
Hollidaysburg which was used in emergency. It was 
also sometimes necessary to utilize the hump at East 
Tyrone to classify freight ordinarily handled at Al- 
toona, but, notwithstanding all of these facilities, hold- 
outs were not always avoidable. 

As a direct result of the increase in efficiency with 
which the eastbound hump and scales are now operated, 
this unit is doing the work alone and frequently on a 
two-trick basis. In addition to the economies thus 
effected, the prior classifications made possible by the 
re-design of the yard have permitted the extension 
of these economies to the main line yard at Tyrone, to 
Lock Haven and points beyond on connecting divisions, 


LTOONA, by reason of its location, handles as 


to Harrisburg and Enola yards and to West Morris- 
ville, and to reduce the number of cars to be handled 
at Altoona, (largely flat shifting at the head end of 
the yard) for Middle Division local points. These 
economies, of course, are effected both by reducing 
the number of times a car is humped, and reducing 
the time of freight enroute. 

At Hollidaysburg this reduction carried with it the 
complete closing of the engine terminal, consisting of 
a 32-stall enginehouse, except for the handling of ten 
local freight and yard engines, and a reduction in car 
repair force. Also, cars. are now weighed at Altoona 
which formerly were weighed at Derry. 

In addition, an enginehouse at Altoona was closed 
and all engine handling has now been concentrated at 
the East Altoona engine terminal. Under the revised 
system of handling engines, the average cost per engine 
handled is now $18,038, as compared with $19,076 
previously, a saving of $1,038 per engine. This repre- 
sents a material saving when it is considered that the 
number of engines handled averages more than 8,000 
per month, throughout the year. 






















































Interior of the Scale House 


A comparison of operations for the last three months 
of 1928 and the similar period of 1926 reveals a re- 
markable improvement. The average number of yard 
crews in service daily in Altoona yard was 54 in 1928, 
as compared with 78 in 1926, while the average number 
of cars dispatched daily per yard crew was 109 in 1928 
and & in 1926. The percentage of overtime to total 
yard time averaged 2.7 per cent in 1928 and 4.6 per 
cent in 1926. The cost figures are equally interesting 
and show that the closing of the other yards was not 
effected at the expense of the operation at Altoona. 
Using the same basis, the cost per car handled in 1928 
was 80.3 cents, as compared with 95.1 cents in 1926, 
a decrease of 14.8 cents per car, or 15.5 per cent. 
Similarly, the actual cost of classifying the cars was 
reduced from 62.4 cents per car to 48.9 cents per car, 
a decrease of 13.5 cents per car, or 21.6 per cent. 


A Busy Terminal 


In addition to being one of the largest classification 
points on the main line of the Pennsylvania, business 
moves into and out of Altoona from secondary main 
lines and branches, from several directions. Runs ex- 
tend from this point to 21 other terminals, including 
distances ranging from 8 to 132 miles and including 
large and small terminals and various mining branches 
in all directions, north, east, south and west. 

Most of the preference freight moving via the Penn- 
sylvania to the eastern seaboard passes through the 
Altoona terminal; in addition, the large coal movement 
originating in the mountains to the west comes to Al- 
toona for classification and weighing. The movement 
may be judged by the figures for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1928, when 1,024 freight trains moved east and 
995 west, or a total of 2,199 trains dispatched, an 
average of nearly 80 trains per day, including Sundays 
and holidays. The eastbound movement consisted of 
471 trains of minerals, 73 trains of stock, 87 trains of 
perishables, and 573 trains of other preference freight, 
while the westbound movement comprised 460 trains 
of preference freight and 535 trains of non-preference 


freight. 
In the last three months of 1928, 293,709 cars were 
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received in from the west, and 247,198 cars from the 
east, a total of 540,907 cars, or an average of 5,879 
per day. During the same period 290,913 cars were 
dispatched eastbound, and 247,747 westbound, or a total 
re 538,660 cars dispatched, an average of 5,855 per 
day. 

The details of the movement are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Traffic at Altoona Yard—1928 


’ ‘ October November December Total 
Cars received from the west.. 102,577 99,830 91,302 293,709 
Cars received from the east.. 85,955 83,210 78,033 247,198 
Cars dispatched—eastbound... 101,776 97,923 91,214 290,913 
Cars dispatched—westbound... 84,662 82,853 80,232 247,747 


Altoona is situated at the foot of the eastern slope 
of the Gallitzin summit, and for the 12 miles to the top 
of the mountain, an average grade of 1.75 per cent is 
encountered. To add to the difficulties, extremely 
severe weather conditions are prevalent during the win- 
ter months, when the traffic is at its height. 

The combination of heavy traffic, grades and weather 
has been such that for years this terminal was exceed- 
ingly difficult to operate; the yard being blocked occa- 
sionally and making it necessary to hold trains out of 
the terminal. On as busy a stretch of railway as that 
in the vicinity of Altoona, this led to much difficulty. 


Methods of Operation 


There are 202.9 miles of track in the Altoona yard 
district, not including the tracks in the grounds of the 
Altoona works which are operated as an entirely separ- 
ate unit. There are nine yards in all, with a total ca- 
pacity of 9,728 cars. The individual capacities of these 
yards are as follows: 


Eastbound 
SE Pree rer ee ne Ee ne ee ne ee ee 1,747 cars 
exten kG 6h doh wide Keeble neh waeeee 2,947 
conte cae Atie kana sea iRies eek eee 571 
Westbound 
Empty 
eee oe ee ee re ee 929 
I I ae rg lta ala es ie ee lan ale ead bbe iaG 527 
SD DEE ‘rene h60kedhe nash TAeee hansen backs bOeewn 1,015 
Loaded 
Re Ee oe ne ee ee 205 
SSR re OT re eT ree 527 


I EE cidade ewe teed amenewe ge Guess akmhaceed 452 


The eastbound and westbound facilities are entirely 
separate. The modern hump referred to is an enlarged 
single hump with double leads for alternate humping 
and complete double scale facilities. 

A yard movement director in each yard controls yard 
engine operation and directs the movement of trains. 
These men co-operate closely with each other, with the 
result that complete co-ordination is obtained, a highly 
important factor in a yard of this kind. By means of 
adequate and competent supervision, all the sources of 
wasted time have been run down and eliminated. In 
addition, each movement is planned with the terminal as 
a whole in mind, and not for the convenience of any one 
yard within the terminal to the detriment of the others. 


The Scale Facilities 


One of the primary factors in increasing the speed of 
car movement through the Altoona Terminal has been 
the scale installation at the hump. This consists of a 
75-ft., 400,000-Ib. capacity, plate-fulcrum track scale, 
with two units, one under each humping lead. This in- 
stallation replaced a 52-ft., knife-edge scale. 

Numerous tests by the Bureau of Standards and 
others have proved that this scale is well adapted to 
weighing a large volume of traffic with accuracy and 
rapidity. A recent test by the Bureau of Standards 
showed a maximum error of weighing of 0.04 per cent 
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at 80,000-lb. load. This is well within the tolerance ot 
0.20 per cent adopted by the bureau. 

In addition to its high factor of accuracy, the new 
scale permits of 1apid weighing, On the former scale 
the best record for any eight-hour period was 788 cars 
weighed. On the new scale, 823 cars have been weighed 
in eight hours, more than 1,200 cars, including non- 
weigh cars, having passed over the scale during that 
period. 

Various other records made are interesting. From 
7:09 a. m., to 11:45 a. m., recently, 635 cars were 
weighed, which is at the rate of 1,104 cars in eight 
hours. During this time, 106 non-weigh cars were also 
put over the scale, thus establishing a record of 162 cars 
an hour over the scale during this 4-hr.-36 min. period. 
In one trick, 1,390 cars passed over the scale. During 
a 24-hr. period, 3,197 cars were put over the scale, 1,554 
cars of which were weighed. The fastest weighing ever 
attained on the former scale was 10 cars in 2 min, 50 
sec., whereas on the new scale, 10 cars were weighed 
in 1 min. 44 sec. The new scale is also accurate at 
higher speeds than the old. Formerly, accurate weights 
could not be obtained if the train beyond the hump was 
traveling a 33-ft. rail length in less than 20 seconds. 
Now, accurate weights are obtained while the train is 
passing over the 33-ft. rail lengths in as short a time 
as 12 seconds. 

Since an average of about 30,000 cars per month are 
weighed at the hump, the importance of accuracy and 
speed in weighing will be appreciated. 


The Engine Terminal 


An efficient engine terminal aids the operation at AJ- 
toona materially. Under the former operation, yard 
and road engines were dispatched from three places in 
the Altoona Vistrict, from the enginehouses at East Al- 
toona and Hollidaysburg, and from an enginehouse near 
the Altoona passenger station. All engines are now 
dispatched from the East Altoona enginehouse, and this 
centralized control .has been productive of increased 
efficiency. 

There are 1,049 employees in this engine terminal, 
and an average of 7,200 engines per month are dis- 
patched to 21 destinations, while an average of 236 en- 
gines per month are given boiler-wash attention, the 
average time that engines are held out of service for 
this purpose being 2.6 days. The facilities include a 50- 
stall enginehouse, a coal dock with a capacity of 1,400 
tons, and two turn-tables, one 100-ft. and one 110-ft. 
The enginehouse at East Altoona was placed in opera- 
tion during 1904 and at that time the storage tracks 
provided for the handling of both eastbound and west- 
bound locomotives and accommodated 60 and 75 small 
locomotives, respectively. However, since larger loco- 
motives have replaced the smaller types, the storage 
tracks now accommodate 50 to 60 locomotives. The 
storage sidings are equipped with work pits and each 
pit is approximately 200 ft. in length. 

During October, 1928, 7,203 locomotives were dis- 
patched from this terminal, of which, 5,646 were road 
locomotives and 1,557 were yard locomotives, while 255 
engines were given boiler washings. In one 24-hr. 
period recently, 352 engines were dispatched, an aver- 
age of one locomotive dispatched every four minutes 
throughout the 24-hr. period. As an indication of the 
amount of business handled. 848.182 locomotive-miles 
were run during October, 1928, on the Middle Division 
aione, 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE treight car loading in the week ended 

September 28 amounted to 1,202,111 cars, the 

highest loading for any week so far this year and 
the third highest on record. This was an increase of 
5,146 cars as compared with the loading in the corre- 
sponding week of last year and an increase of 75,208 
cars as compared with 1927. All districts except the 
Southern, Northwestern and Central Western reported 
increases as compared with last year, while al except 
the Southern showed increases as compared with 1927. 
Loading of coal, coke, ore, merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight was larger than that in the correspond- 
ing week of either 1928 or 1927, while loading of 
grain and grain products, livestock and forest products 
was less than that in the corresponding week of either 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Se-vice 
Division of the American Railway Association fo!lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 28, 1929 








Districts 1929 1928 1927 
I te 6 hae oa int ee oe eee 271,770 264,405 245,275 
BPD Sekionsawtecsenteeccceseens 241,606 236,346 222,375 
DT 105%. chee eeeeawesaueke 67,193 63,811 64,016 
I I a i 157,184 163,875 169,514 
OE ree 180,286 186,103 172,312 
EO re eee 180,774 182,296 164,432 
NN OT TTT roe 103,298 100,129 88,979 
Total Western Districts ............ 464,358 468,528 425,723 
(FO ee 1,202,111 1,196,965 1,126,903 

Commodsties 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 49,025 63,325 55,010 
Ny MEE pike <0 3004608000660 00nes SO 34,990 36,743 35,427 
OE ere eer D wre ta 214,039 206,304 193,729 
EE eae eid iin aisles % doh alee 12,285 10,795 9,816 
I DE 6.0 59.5 aba ee awiiae 63,750 66,615 67,841 
Se evtdicwdded oes 0'04ceneen beeen 68,857 62,104 52,879 
———— SS eae 273,441 270,568 270,977 
IEE er 485,724 480,511 441,224 
> eer eee Ce eee 1,202,111 1,196,965 1,126,903 
Ce De iv acepede.vseenmeehes< 1,166,330 1,144,131 1,126,402 
CE GS koeskanddteneereavas 1,153,062 1,138,060 1,127,643 
Dn SO (vceenceaeaekenee ken 1,017,072 991,385 989,799 
SE Oe vxnadae keene base eens 1,160,210 1,116,711 1,117,360 

Cumulative total, 39 weeks...... 39,879,586 38,224,762 39,172,754 


The freight car surplus for the week ended September 
23 averaged 131,850 cars, a decrease of 15,995 cars as 
compared with the preceding week. The total included 
77,401 ‘box cars, 21,345 coal cars, 19,496 stock cars and 
9,986 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 28 totalled 85,590 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,485 cars over the previous week and a de- 
crease of 6,712 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
aS FF. Pee 85,590 41,400 
PE 2, BO co cccecetaceeens 84,105 40,665 
SS Se eee 82,178 38,695 
eee’ SO ere re 92,302 42,873 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
DE GO, BOD cicccocscecceccen AEE 1,601,375 
SE OE, BD onnceccuscuvccsed 2,629,717 1,528,106 
i EE eee ee 2,419,294 1,465,450 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL, during the period of June 15 to 
September 15, has completed and turned over to is operating 
department more than 365 miles of new branch lines in West- 
ern Canada. On September 6, there were 370 additional miles 
of branch lines under construction, on one-third of which rail 
had been laid. 
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Expedites Trains by Centralized 
4» Control 
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Top—Eastbound Train Leaving Tunnel 


Left—-The Control Machine in the Station 
Right—Power Switch Machines at East End 
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Remote switch machines, spring switches, and direction of 
movements by signal indication assist in 
eliminating delays 


tunnel on the Denver & Rio Grande Western have _ tralized traffic control system, signals and switch ma- 
been expedited materially by an installation of chines were furnished and installed by the General Rail- 
centralized traffic control, including power-operated way Signal Company. 
switches and signals, by means of which train move- The tunnel is 2,577 ft. long, with the summit of the 
ments are directed by signal indication without written grade at the middle, at an elevation of 10,250 ft. The 
orders. This district extends for one mile east and six _ single-track line approaching the tunnel from:the east 


r J “tse movements through the Tennessee Pass miles west of the tower at Tennessee Pass. The cen- 
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Track and Signal Plan of the Centralized Control ¢ 








Control System in the Vicinity of Tennessee Pass 








is on a 1.42 per cent grade. Each of the two passing 
sidings at Tennessee Pass has a capacity of 100 cars. 
The switches at the east end of the passing sidings 
are provided with power-operated switch machines, con- 
trolled by the signalman, which eliminates the necessity 
of stopping the trains to throw the switches. 

Approaching the tunnel from the west, a grade with 
a maximum of 3 per cent extends from Minturn, 20 
miles, to the west portal and thence 1 per cent to the 
summit in the tunnel. Double track extends from Min- 
turn to Deen, 15 miles; then a section of single track 
for 2 miles to West Mitchell; then a section of double 
track for 2.5 miles to East Mitchell. From the latter 
point, the single track extends through the tunnel to 
Tennessee Pass. 

The traffic consists of from four to six passenger 
trains and from 3 to 10 freight trains each way daily. 
Between Minturn and Tennessee Pass, one helper en- 
gine is used on most of the passenger trains, and two 
helper engines on freight trains. Approximately 95 
per cent of the helper engines on eastward trains re- 
turn light from Tennessee Pass to Minturn, which 
greatly increases the number of movements in this ter- 
ritory. Westward freight trains are loaded to 3,000 
tons, and eastward to 2,800 tons. In the month of Oc- 
tober, 1928, the gross tons eastward were 481,000 and 
westward 313,000. 


Method of Operation by Signal Indication 


In the territory from the east switches at Tennessee 
Pass to the end of double track at Deen, all train move- 
ments are directed by the indication of the signals, 
without written train orders, and the superiority of 
trains is eliminated. 

The operation of trains is, briefly, as follows: Trains 
approaching from the east are governed by the indica- 
tion of signals 2801 and 2801-A at the east switches at 
Tennessee Pass, and proceed on the main track or into 
either passing siding without stopping, until they ar- 
rive at Signal Bridge 2811 at the west end of Tennessee 


Adjustable Rail Braces and Heavy Gage Plates Eight Inches Wide and One Inch Thick Are Used on All Switches 






Tennessee Pass for inspection, and to turn up the re- 
tainers on the air brakes for the movement down the 
descending grade west of the tunnel. 

On Signal Bridge 2811, just west of Tennessee Pass 
tower, three signals govern westbound train movements 
from the main track or the respective passing sidings. 
Switches No. 4 and 5 at the west end of these passing 
sidings are hand operated by trainmen or car inspectors 
under the direction of the signalman. When the sig- 
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A Westbound Train Entering a Passing Track 
at the East End 


nalman desires one of these switches to be operated, he 
sounds a code signal on a siren located on the signal 
bridge. He can see the switches from the tower, and 
he also gets an indication on the control machine when 
the signal changes. The signals governing movements 
over these switches are'controlled by levers in the cen- 
tralized traffic control machine, but they will not give 
a proceed indication until the switch is in the proper 
position. 

After passing through the tunnel, a westbound train 














Pass. All passenger and freight trains are stopped at is governed by automatic Signals 2821 and 2829 and 
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An Eastbound Train Near West Mitchell 


can be stopped on the double track at West. Mitchell 
by Signal 2845-W, which likewise can be used to au- 
thorize the train to proceed to Deen, the indication be- 
ing under the joint control of the track circuits ahead 
and the signalman’s control machine. Upon passing 
Deen, a westbound train leaves the territory controlled 
by the signalman, and enters the double track, operated 
by time table, train orders and automatic block signals. 


Eastbound Train Movements 


Eastbound trains moving from Minturn to Tennessee 
Pass ascend the 3 per cent grade; when passing a sign 
reading “Audible Annunciator” 3,000 ft. west of Deen, 
the engineman sounds a code signal with the engine 
whistle, which informs the signalman at Tennessee Pass 
what kind of a train is approaching, and affords him 
ample time to arrange for its movement, and operate 
the machine control levers accordingly. If it is desired 
to move the train to East Mitchell only, Signal 2870-E 
is cleared, while if it is desired to move the train 
through to-Tennessee Pass, Signal 2822-E at East Mitch- 
ell, as well as Signal 2812 or 2812-A, is cleared. While 
an eastbound train is moving from Deen to East Mitch- 
ell, a westbound movement can be made from Tennes: 
see Pass into the double track at East Mitchell; to pro- 
tect this movement, eastbound Signal 2822-E at East 
Mitchell is held to indicate stop, by the signalman’s con- 
trol lever, and also by the westbound train on the track 
circuits. 

Oil-buffer spring switches are used at the ends of 
double track, which eliminate the stopping of trains to 
throw these switches for movements in either direction. 
Under the old system of train operation in this terri- 
tory, trains on the ascending grade were required to 
stop to throw these switches. 

Eastbound trains stop at Tennessee Pass to cut out 
helper engines, and for inspection, and then proceed on 
the main track or either passing track, as the case may 
be, and are governed by the indication of Signals 2802, 
2802-A or 2802-B, no stop being made to throw the 
switches at the east end of Tennessee Pass because 
these switches are power-operated and controlled by 
the signalman. 


Results Are Satisfactory 


The results obtained by this installation include the 
elimination of train stops formerly required to get or- 
ders and to operate switches. In view of the fact that 
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these stops were made on heavy grades, it may readily 
be seen that delays have been reduced, and train move- 
ments decidedly expedited as compared with previous 
operations, which statement is borne out by the fact 
that during the nine months following the installation 
of the centralized control system on November 1, 1928, 
the average freight train speed over this subdivision was 
13.8 m.p.h., and the gross ton miles per train hour 25,- 
402, compared with an average freight train speed 12.8 
m.p.h. and gross ton-miles per train hour of 23,748 dur- 
ing the nine months immediately preceding the installa- 
tion of the centralized control system. This method of 
handling trains has also greatly reduced the time pre- 
viously used by helper engines to run from Minturn to 
Tennessee Pass and return to Minturn, of which move- 
ments there are from 9 to 23 per day. 

A noticeable reduction has been made in the number 
of train ordégs and clearance cards issued on the sub- 
division of which this territory is a part. A check in- 
dicates that during a given period, the number of train 
orders issued decreased 18 per cent and the number of 
clearance cards issued decreased 16 per cent as com- 
pared with a similar period prior to the centralized con- 
trol operation, during which periods approximately the 
same number of movements were involved. In addition, 
the safety of train operation in this territory and 
through the tunnel has been increased. A telegraph 
office previously maintained at Deen was discontinued 
coincident with the inauguration of centralized train 
control. 


THE SEABOARD AiR LINE which, on two of its trains each way 
daily, between Washington, D. C., and Hamlet, N. C., serves 
sandwiches, coffee and other eatables in the coaches, intends 
to expand this coach lunch service, the dining car department 
having made plans to introduce it on through trains from the 
north to Miami, St. Petersburg and Birmingham, also on two 
trains between Jacksonville, Fla., and Pensacola, and two be- 
tween West Lake Wales, Fla., and Miami. 


* ok * 





Mt. Shasta, from the Cascade Line of the Southern Pacific 


This picture was taken from the observation platform of the “Cascade,” 
northbound between Black Butte and Mt. Hebron, Cal. 
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at Safety 
Congress* 


A total of 935 representa- 
tives from the United 
States and Canada 
attend three-day 


session at 
Chicago 
HE largest attendance in the 
history of the railroad safety 
movement characterized the 


Steam Railroad Section sessions of 
the eighteenth annual safety congress 
of the National Safety Council, held 
at Chicago on October 1 to 4. The 
935 representatives of 73 railroads 
not only exceeded the number at 
any previous railroad safety convention but also sur- 
passed the attendance at any of the 36 other sec.ions 
comprising the Council and comprised 13 per cent of 
the total attendance of all sections. In addition to this 
remarkable representation, the convention was _ note- 
worthy by reason of the many instructive addresses on 
safety, made by officers of various departments of rail- 
roads. These talks touched upon mechanical and trans- 
portation department accidents, engineering and mainte- 
nance of way safety activities and medical care that 
enables the injured employee to resume work. 
General chairman J. E. Long, superintendent of 
safety of the Delaware & Hudson, presided over the 
six sessions of the section. C. F. Larson, sup:rinten- 
dent of safety of the Missouri Pacific, was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. G. H. Warfel, assis- 
tant to the general manager of the Union Pacific, was 
elected vice-chairman and W. A. Booth, director of 
safety of the Canadian National, was named secretary. 


Committee Reports 


Among the committee reports presented was one 
from the Engineering committee, which was presented 
by A. N. Reece, chief engineer of the Kansas City 
Southern. This report included a study of safe prac- 
tices in the use of hand and motor-propelled track cars 
and in the repair, redressing and sharpening of main- 
tenance of way tools. During 1928, 53 employees were 
killed and 2,450 were injured in non-train accidents in- 
volving motor cars. The number of injuries due to 
setting a car on and off the track is greatly in excess 
of any other single cause, with strains of the back and 
injury to the feet the principal injuries. The average 


*In order to present a more accurate and thcrough account of the 
meeting, additional information, concerning the maintenance of way and 
transportation subjects that were considered, will appear in the Railway 
Age of October 19. 


Railroads Have Largest Attendance 
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First Aid is Encouraged on the Pennsylvania 


roadbed does not present ideal footing for lifting and 
carrying a car and the committee felt that the e»p2nse 
of constructing setoff ramps at convenient intervals 
along the track is justified by a noticeable reduction in 
injuries. The committee also felt that further s:udy 
should be given to the construction of setoff ramps and 
to the design of lifting handles. It was recommended 
that such material as can be assembled pertaining to 
safe practices in gas and electric welding on steam rail- 
roads be incorporated in the Safe Practices pamphlet of 
the Industrial section of the National Safety Council 
on the same subject. Considerable study was given to 
the proper protection of men operating we'ding equip- 
ment under traffic on track and to the liability of elec- 
tric shock. 


Department Heads Responsible for Safety 


T. H. Carrow, superintendent of safety of the Penn- 
sylvania and chairman of the Committee on Accident 
Causes and Remedies, stated that within the last ten 
years the hazard of passenger travel on American rail- 
roads has practically disappeared; that the number of 
persons killed and injured while unlawfully trespassing 
on railroad tracks and property has been substantially 
reduced; that, although the highway cros‘ing accident 
situation is still extremely serious, the reduction in the 
number of casualties as related to the number of auto- 
mobiles registered shows that public safety eduction 
has had a pronounced effect; and that the hazard of 
railroad employment has been greatly diminished. He 
attributed this improvement to the inculcation of the 
principle of “safe” thinking and “safe” acting, public 
education, a more efficient and intensive police protec- 
tion provided by the railroads and a better unders‘tand- 
ing on the part of the public generallly of the dangers 
of trespassing on railroad tracks. 

In discussing accidents to employees, he recom- 
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Flashing Lights Warn the Motorist 


mended that superintendents, master mechanics, divi- 
sion engineers, trainmasters, road foremen, superv sing 
agents and other division or local officers be held re- 
sponsible and cited the variations in casualty rates as 
a conclusive indication of a corresponding variation in 
the effectiveness of safety work in the respective de- 
partments. 

In supporting this contention, he also showed 
that the casualties to employees on duty on Class I rail- 
roads per million man hours in 1928, according to de- 
partments, were: Officers, staff assistants, professional, 
clerical and general employees, 0.04 killed and 1.91 in- 
jured; maintenance of way and structures, 0.40 killed 
and 19.17 injured; maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 0.14 killed and 14.73 injured; transportation 
(other than train, engine and yard), 0.16 killed and 
14.18 injured; transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders and hostlers), 0.31 killed and 12.89 injured; 
transportation (train and engine), 0.65 killed and 27.53 
injured. 

When he analyzed accidents associated with coupling 
and uncoupling, locomotive, hand brake and switch 
operation, accidents due to employees’ coming in con- 
tact with fixed structures, accidents while getting on 
or off cars or locomotives, and accidents due to being 
struck or run over by cars or locomotives, he showed 
that in the majority of cases the accident would have 
been avoided if the employee had performed his duty 
in accordance with prescribed rules covering the per- 
formance of dutics. To prevent such accicens, he 
recommended constant safety supervision to detect vio- 
lations of rules and unsafe practices; prompt and 
thorough investigation of all accidents and derelictions 
of duty; and unremitting discipline. 


Medical Committee to Be Organized 


A. V. Rohweder, superintendent of safety and wel- 
fare of the Duluth & Iron Range and svpervisor ot 
safety of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, presented 
a report of the Committee on Present and Future Ac- 
tivities, in which he stated that, as 66 per cent of the 
membership favored the organization of a medical com- 
mittee, one was being formed and will probably func- 
tion during the year. A proposal to establish a Mexi- 
can classification in the safety rules was voted down 
by the membership. As future activities, he recom- 
mended a wider use of the radio, and that the mechani- 
cal division of the American Railway Association and 
the American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
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formulate rules and suggestions for improving safety 
and present them at the meetings of the Steam Railroad 
Section. 


Aishton and Powell Principal Speakers 


R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, in a talk which opened the after.oon ses- 
sion on October 2, declared that the millions of dollars 
that the railroads of the country have spent for “Safety 
First” is one of the best investments they have made. 

Class I railroads in 1928 alone made gross expenditures 
totaling nearly $195,000,000 for the improvement of safety and 
protection, he continued. For the protection or elimination of 
highway grade crossings, the railroads last year spent $31,000,- 
000, of which amount over $26,000,000 went for the separation 
of grades. In addition $57,000,000 was expended for heavier 
and improved rail and $32,400,000 for steel passenger cars. 
Millions were also spent for improved methods of signaling, 
the installation of additional tracks, the reduction of grades 
and curvatures, and scores of other improvements, all de- 
signed to bring maximum safety. 

The expenditure of $195,000,000 is a large sum of money to 
back up a principle of policy, in the midst of all the demands 
for expenditures which are made upon the carriers. It is sub- 
stantial proof, however, of an effort being made by the rail- 
roads to bring their operations to a high degree of safety for 
the employees and for the public. But this expenditure, even 
as large as it is, only feebly furnishes an insight into the con- 
tinuing endeavor, the unremitting effort and the fine spirit of 
willingness and even anxiety of the entire railroad organiza- 
tion, management and employees, working together, to reduce 
to the minimum the number of casualties and accidents to em- 
ployees and the traveling public. Because of the large expend- 
itures which they have made and are making ana the _ con- 
scientious effort the carrier managements are exerting to 
protect human life, the railroads of this country are being 
operated with a vast increase in safety compared with ten 
years ago, even though traffic is much heavier now than it 
was then. 


New Machinery Introduces Hazards 


At a luncheon meeting, the section was addressed by 
T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. A resume of his remarks follows: 

Accident prevention has now been put in the same category 
as fire prevention; that is to say, at one time very limited con- 
sideration was given on railroads to preventing fires. Every 
one from the highest to the lowest, consoled himself with 
the thought that fire losses were covered by insurance and 
that the company did not suffer. Finally, it was realized that 
a fire was not creditable to the management and, even more, 
that a fire disarranged the operating programs, destroying 
records, and diverting labor from its proper occupation and 
interrupted an orderly transaction of business. The prevention 
of accidents to employees and trespassers now occupies an im- 
portant place in the budget of every railroad company. 

In railroad progress in the United States and particularly in 
the last 20 years, there has been a great advance in the use of 
machinery. Some of these new devices are so novel from the 
standpoint of individual employees that they become a menace 
and remain a menace until the employees are trained in their 
use. The railroad motorized section car might be classified 
under that head. The first motor car purchased by the rail- 
road of which I was in charge was used by the chief engineer 
and his first performance was to run into a freight car and 
damage his own head so that he was incapacitated for five 
or six weeks. Men must be trained to use the new facilities if 
accidents are to be avoided. 

The 1928 deaths and injuries in railroad service or resulting 
from the operation of railroad trains fade into insignificance 
beside the figures for automobile accidents. Briefly, the figures 
are as follows: : 

Railroad employees killed, 1,243; passengers killed, 85, of 
which only 16 were due to train accidents; trespassers injured 
on railroad grade crossings and elsewhere, 2,568; a total of less 
than 3,900, and the proportion of persons injured was even 
lower. Persons killed in automobile accidents, 27,500; persons 
injured, 600.000. 

Some will say that this is not a fair comparison because 
there are more people operating automobiles than engaged 1” 
the railroad business—in other words that the two factors are 
so dis-similar that no fair comparison can be made, but I am 
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not giving these figures in self-congratulation—I am pointing 
out that where care is exercised accidents are reduced and 
that where care is wanting and precautions are neglected, the 
country is suffering from an ever increasing accident record. 

It may be said that the plea of the modern hospitals and to- 
day’s medical profession is not “What the doctor can do for 
the patient” but “What the patient can do for himself.” People 
are learning that cures cannot at all times be obtained by 
swallowing the contents of a bottle of medicine but that their 
own intelligence must be called upon to aid in adapting them- 
selves to their individual environment. This is the sum and 
substance of the attitude of railroad managements toward 
employees in service. 

The railroads cannot assume responsibility for any of the 
automobile accidents, fatal or otherwise, except toward a cer- 
tain proportion of those which occur on the railroad right-of- 
way. Whether it is fair or not, the railroads are made responsi- 
ble by the courts for a certain proportion of the accidents for 
which, I believe, they are not, in fact, responsible. Probably the 
percentage of careless automobile drivers, as related to the 
total number and particularly to the total number of automo- 
biles crossing a railroad track, is relatively small, but even 
that small percentage of such a large number results in a sub- 
stantial number of accidents. It is some consolation to the 
railroad managements to realize that some of these accidents 
are not caused by engines or trains striking the automobile 
but result from the automobile running into the railroad car 
or engine, deliberately or otherwise, but it is a very small 
amount of comfort. 

There are many conditions which may be considered pre- 
ventable: 

(1), Infections due to improper care at time of injury; (2), 
many injuries are due to carelessness, such as mashed fingers, 
cuts, burns, all of which are probably sustained through inat- 
tention; (3), failure to report an injury until the consequences 
are so serious that prolonged treatment is necessary. 

I think we have almost reached the limit of the effective 
use of slogans and that hereafter the reductions in the per- 
centage of accidents and fatalities to the men employed or to 
the total hours of work must be secured by more direct and 
personal work. The employers of labor in large numbers must 
take into account the deadening effect of numbers. The inspec- 
tion not simply of the safety devices themselves but the ap- 
preciation and use of those safety devices must be unceasing. 

There is a further advance in accident prevention which 
can be made by the employers and that is in the prevention or 
elimination of an opportunity for carelessness and accident, 
and in conclusion, I emphasize this particular phase of rail- 
road work: 

(1) Absolute order and cleanliness; (2) frequent and unin- 
terrupted passageways in the shops among the machinery, be- 
tween the several buildings, and in all the surroundings; (3) 
reasonably complete lighting arrangements, through which the 
work and material will be properly illuminated and the work- 
men will not be dazzled. 


Mechanical Departments 
Show Keen Interest 


The session which was devoted to subjects relating 
to the mechanical department was well attended by 
representatives of this branch of service. Following 
the presentation of several interesting papers, a general 
discussion revealed a lack of thoroughness in investi- 
gation reports, the principal defects being the failure 
‘0 give the proper cause of the accident and the in- 
vestigator’s inclination to cite his beliefs rather than 
the facts surrounding the case. One representative 
said that out of 5,000 investigation reports which he 
had read, only 1,000 gave enough pertinent and accu- 
tate information to be of use in analyzing the case. He 
cited an accident in which a workman was injured by 
a Tivet which was driven out of a fire box by an air 
tammer. The report cited the opinion of one foreman 
who contended that his men were performing their duty 
and that the injured man, who had dropped his chisel, 
has no business entering that portion of the locomotive 
‘o secure the tool while his men were working. The 
other foreman disagreed with this view point. The 
weakness of the report was indicated in the fact that 
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A Crossing Protected with Wig-Wag Signals 


a safety rule, which provides that a guard-cup be 
placed over the rivet when being removed, was violated. 


North Western Motive Power 
Accidents Decrease 69 Per Cent 


Kk. B. Hall, general superiniendent of motive power 
and machinery of the Chicago & North Western spoke 
on the Prevention of Accidents in the Motive Power 
Department, outlining that railroad’s method of pro- 
cedure which has resulted in a reduction of 69 per cent 
in the number of one-day accidents per million man 
hours worked, over a period of five years. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 

It was in 1910 that we first heard the slogan Safety First 
in our shops and on our railroad. Safety committees were or- 
ganized at all points; carefully selected men were picked to 
serve on them; and, with the good old camp meeting spirit, 
they took the floor at the regular meetings and told what they 
had done in the interest of safety. For the entire road, with 
this method, we succeeded in reducing accidents (which re- 
sulted in a day’s loss of time, or more) from 8,500 per year 
in 1910, to 5,150 in 1915, or over 39 per cent, and then unfor- 
tunately we seemed to slump untl 1921, when the accidents 
showed an increase. 

Naturally this slump aroused the interest of all our officers, 
and we revived our campaign along lines similar to the orig- 
inal movement of 1910. Again an attempt was made to 
arouse the interest of the division and local officers, while 
local and division safety committees were urged to tighten 
up in their work and endeavor, by personal talks to fellow 
workmen, to carry on an educational campaign and renew the 
interest among the employees. A more rigid scrutiny was 
made of reports on accidents and greater care was taken to 
determine the actual causes of each accident and the action 
necessary to prevent a recurrence. As a result, we were once 
more able to show a decrease in the one day accidents from 
1915 to 1924, but the results were still far from satisfactory. 

Once more we took stock of our situation and decided that, 
while in general, safety committees seemed to function, and 
local and division officers were supporting them in their sug- 
gestions and recommendations, something still appeared to be 
lacking and, as expressed by some, “we did not have suffi- 
cient power behind the movement; the men handling the work 
were doing so more or less as a side issue; they were not vested 
with proper authority to take decisive action and apply 
discipline when necessary, and further, there was a shortage 
of safety supervision.” 
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After analyzing these suggestions, we decided upon the in- 
dividual supervisor as the one who could increase the active 
supervision of accident prevention work. While we had always 
insisted on active interest in safety work among our foremen, 
we had not insisted that they alone were responsible for the 
welfare of their individual groups or organizations, and it was 
a fact that in too many cases the foreman’s interest ceased in 
an individual accident as soon as he had made out his personal 
injury reports. 

Accordingly, in July, 1924, a series of meetings were held 
with all of our shop and enginehouse foremen, who were 
advised that in the future they were to be held strictly to ac- 
count for all accidents occurring to men under their juris- 
diction, and that they would be expected to anticipate and 
prevent accidents, instead of merely making reports with 
recommendations to prevent a recurrence. 

Prior to 1924, system records of accidents were kept but 
since that time, the new plan has necessitated the maintain- 
ance of more accurate records by departments and by indi- 
vidual foremen. Consequently, since July, 1924, we have as- 
sembled information relative to the accidents in the motive 
power department and are able to determine what success we 
have obtained from our new plan, and which supervisors are 
responsible for the greatest improvement. 

Under our plan, we have always taken the stand that each 
accident is potentially a serious accident, and, so far as our 
own organization is concerned, we have not differentiated be- 
tween personal injury cases that caused a loss of one day’s 
time and those that caused a loss of 72 hours’ time and are 
termed “I.C.C. cases.” Consequently, the motive power de- 
partment records have been maintained on the basis of these 
cases in which there was a loss of one day, or eight hours’ 
time. 

Our performance for the past five years shows that the 
average number of accidents per million man hours in 1924 
was 41.2; in 1925, 30.9; in 1926, 30.4; in 1927, 22.9; in 1928, 
20.6; and in 1929 (7 mos.), 13.6. This is a reduction of 69 
per cent. 

There is one factor in accident prevention that cannot be 
ignored and that is the relation of accidents to the labor turn 
over. Our records indicate conclusively that during the pe- 
riods in which large numbers of new men are employed, our 
accidents increase, or at least, the ratio of decrease is reduced. 
Therefore, it is important that a stabilized force be main- 
tained, so far as possible, in order to bring large numbers of 
new men into the service at one time. If new men are em- 
ployed to fill only the natural vacancies, they will more readily 
fit themselves into the organization and more quickly adapt 
themselves to shop rules and practices. Further, if periods of 
heavy employment can be avoided, more care can be exer- 
cised in selecting new men. 

If any marked degree of success is to be obtained in accident 
prevention work, discipline must be applied and by discipline 
we do not mean that each man who suffers an injury is to be 
dismissed from the service. The greatest advantage in disci- 
pline comes from applying the necessary corrective measures 
to employees discovered in unsafe practices or dangerous habits. 
It should be the first duty of the supervisor to discover these 
practices and to correct the individual before these conditions 
lead to an accident. 

Some men are naturally careless, the same as some men are 
inefficient, and it is the duty of foremen to discover these 
traits in applicants for employment, either by questioning the 
applicant as to his previous service or by investigation with 
his previous employers. If, however, one of these men is 
found in the service, the foreman or supervising officer is the 
only one who can correct the condition. The one at fault 
must be reminded of his obligation to himself, his fellow em- 
ployee, and his company and that it is absolutely necessary 
for him to become a safe ’man if he is to remain in the serv- 
ice. If he responds and shows the proper attitude, every effort 
should be made to continue his education. If his general atti- 
tude is such that it is apparent that he will not respond, but one 
course remains and that is to remove him from the service. 
This should be done in such a manner that the man will know 
why he is not a desirable employee. 

An employer has an obligation to meet and he is duty bound 
to surround the men in his plant with the usual safeguards, 
and to provide his employees with safe fellow workmen. The 
employee should be coached to develop new safety devices 
and methods. 

Discipline is necessary and in extreme cases dismissal may 
be the only solution, but, first and above all, education along 
safety lines is the first requisite and your supervisors must 
be men who are capable of educating the members of their 
individual group. These supervisors are entitled to the sup- 
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port and interest of their superiors. Let them know you are 
interested in what they are doing and that you appreciate 
what they have accomplished. 


Pennsylvania’s Altoona 
Shops Have Organized System 


J. C. Mengel, assistant to the works manager of the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania, described safety 
activities at his shop, emphasizing accident prevention 
which included education, organization and supervision, 
expedients and inspection and first aid. His paper fol- 
lows in part: 

In each shop department of a unit at Altoona Works, a 
safety committee composed of workmen selected by the man- 
agement not only report hazardous conditions and practices 
to their immediate supervisor for correction, but also investi- 
gate causes of accidents occurring in their department. The 
unit safety committee meets regularly each month in a gen- 
eral conference to obtain the benefit of the current experience 
of all departments. Accidents that have occurred since the 
previous meeting are reviewed. Injured men, with their fore- 
men, are required to appear before the conference to make 
any explanation that may be requested concerning their acci- 
dents. The minutes of the previous meeting are checked to 
make sure that safety recommendations are actually being 
carried out. In these safety committeemen, whose monthly 
conferences are attended by the master mechanic or general 
foreman as well as by a representative of the works manager, 
the Altoona Works is systematically developing a considerable 
corps of safety-minded employes whose usefulness extends 
throughout their entire period of employment, the policy be- 
ing to reorganize the safety committee twice a year. 

Safety is continually made the topic of discussion at the 
meetings held daily by the master mechanics and general fore- 
men with the foremen of their units. Special safety meetings 
are also held by the works manager and his staff. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the 
gang foreman is the pivotal factor in our safety scheme, and 
that unless he is trained and zealous in safety science, the 
whole arrangement breaks down and refuses to function. 

Interest in accident prevention is kept alive among employes 
by the use of the daily bulletin already alluded to, and by 
rivalry among the shops for safety trophies awarded on a 
man-hour basis. A president’s system trophy, for which Al- 
toona Works competes with the regions, stimulates unified 
action among the units. 

Each day the shop foreman devotes a period specially to 
making a safety inspection of his department, in addition to 
maintaining his ordinary vigilance. These inspections, which 
do not occur at the same hour each day, enjoy the advantages 
of a surprise check. Perhaps the foreman will concentrate 
full effort one day on a specific class of failures, such as 
drill press operations; and the next day specialize on the pil- 
ing of material, housekeeping practices, goggle rules, or hoist- 
ing devices, and so on; but always with the sole aim of re- 
moving causes of accidents, however deeply intrenched. At 
times foremen exchange shops for the purpose of making 
safety inspections, and report their observations for attention. 
The fresh viewpoint thus obtained is valuable in detecting con- 
ditions that elude the eye of the foreman in charge. All 
supervisors and workmen are given to understand that it is 
an essential part of their work to report dangerous condi- 
tions, and the employe is assured a sympathetic hearing by 
the supervisor who jealously guards his accident record, which 
is one of the measures of his efficiency. In addition to these 
localized checks, the safety inspector at each unit of the works 
makes his regular rounds of the shops in search of safety 
failures. 

The “safety violation card” is a device employed by the 
foreman or gang foreman when he observes a dangerous prac- 
tice or violation of the rules. He requires the offender to 
acknowledge his error by signing a white card- describing the 
violation. When an employe commits his third offense, of 
whatever character, he receives a red card similar to the white 
one, with instructions to report with it to his master mechanic 
or general foreman who proceeds to take appropriate action. 

Our practice, as has been mentioned, is to formally report 
all accidents regardless of the extent of personal injury. All 
employes receive definite instructions to report promptly all 
injuries they receive, however trivial, and failure to do so 
constitutes a breach of the safety code. A _ supervisor, 
ordinarily the gang foreman, who is contact-man between em- 
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ploye and management, accompanies the injured employe to 
the local dispensary for examination and treatment of the 
wound. After the injury has been dressed, the transaction is 
recorded by the doctor, who makes a report daily to the 
master mechanic or general foreman of all injuries receiving 
initial treatment. 

The dispensaries lend valuable prevention assistance by ren- 
dering medical service to employes apart from those necessi- 
tated by accident, and keeping them physically fit; for it is 
commonly known that in proportion as a man’s health falls 
below par he becomes a greater accident hazard. 

In the presence of the supervisor, the doctor determines 
whether or not the injured employe is able to immediately re- 
sume work. After leaving the dispensary, the gang foreman 
prepares a formal accident report, and the injury is classified 
on the basis of the doctor’s recommendation. This policy of 
classifying accident disability on a professional basis has been 
found to be the most ethical, considering the many angles from 
which accidents are viewed. It is a plain principle of economy 
for both employe and company. The management is willing 
to go more than half way in its safety endeavors, but insists 
that the employe shall assume his two-fold responsibility of 
protecting himself and his fellow-workman. 


Discipline Is Effective on Wabash 


H. C. Caswell, superintendent of locomotive shops 
of the Wabash at Decatur, IIl., spoke on safety in a 
large shop, and told how his shop worked 1,550,760 


man hours without a personal injury. He said: 

The first step for a shop superintendent to take is to sell the 
safety idea to himself. Primarily, he is concerned with costs 
and production more than accidents. One serious accident may 
cost the company more than a class I locomotive repair in 
actual money. Attendant with this item is the loss of morale, 
the confusion and the adjustments that must be made. The 
effect of a serious accident will be felt directly in the cost and 
production statement for some time. Yet, all of this is a 
minor consideration to personal suffering, the depriving of 
a family of its support temporarily and sometimes perma- 
nently. Aside, then, from the dollars and cents viewpoint, is 
the humanitarian viewpoint, which appeals most to all of us. 
It is, therefore, no problem in salesmanship for the shop super- 
intendent to sell himself. Secondly, he must sell the men, and 
this is not such an easy matter, since human beings are all 
more or less suspicious of new movements. ‘“What’s the ob- 
ject?” “What good is it?” “What is in it for me?” “Are you sin- 
cere,” asks the average man. Here is the way we have 
answered these questions at Decatur. We have an average of 
800 men employed at the locomotive shop at Decatur. We 
worked 273 consecutive days or at eight hours a day, a total 
of 1,550,760 man hours without a personal injury. 

In contrast, our accident record for 1925 showed 13 report- 
able accidents with an average of 858 men. How did we go 
about making the improvement? By convincing the personnel 
of the shop of our sincerity in the safety movement. Our 
first step was to appoint a safety committee, composed of one 
man from each department and no supervisors. We meet this 
committee every month, regularly, during shop hours, the 
safety supervisor and his staff being present. We solicit sug- 
gestions from each individual and these suggestions are dis- 
cussed and acted upon at once; not next week, or next month, 
but now. If it is an unsafe practice by the men, such as not 
wearing goggles at the emery wheel, we stop it at once. At 
first this was not taken very seriously by a few workmen, 
but after discipline in the form of a ten day lay-off was ad- 
ministered, the desired effect was obtained. The men are in- 
structed in safe practices by the foremen and every foreman 
has orders to stop any unsafe practice immediately, regardless 
of production. 

However, let’s put the shoe on the other foot. Does the 
management solicit suggestions for safety which cost money? 
The answer is, emphatically, yes. Any unsafe condition is 
remedied now; not tomorrow, when it is too late. An un- 
safe machine is stopped now; not after someone has been in- 
jured. An unsafe tool is scrapped at once; not after some- 
one loses an eye. We must cooperate quickly, readily and 
cheerfully in this safety movement, before we give some cynic 
a chance to doubt our motives and challenge our sincerity. 

Now, the last point is to sell the men themselves. At first 
this was the hardest of the three problems. However, it was 
not long until they saw the results which benefitted them 
personally. Whenever we do have an accident, the foreman 
goes to the hospital with the man, if he is taken there, and 
he stays there with the man until he ascertains his condition 
and needs. This man knows that back in the shop his fellow 
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workmen are anxiously scanning the accident bulletin. He 
knows that not only his family, but the whole shop are con- 
cerned over his misfortune, or carelessness, as the case may 
be. And he knows, if he has been careless, that he is pointed 
out as the man who spoiled our record. 


Boston & Maine Finds 
Demerit System Effective 


G. A. Silva, superintendent of shops of the Boston 
& Maine at Billerica, Mass., outlined the history of 
safety work at his shops and described a practice of 
awarding demerits. After the shopmen’s strike in 1922, 
a special effort was made to improve conditions and 
as a result supervisors were held responsible for the 
conditions in their departments as well as for the ac- 
tion of their men. 

These supervisors, Mr. Silva continued, were told what the 
accidents were, how they were caused, and how to eliminate 
them; to either educate the man to think and work safe, or 
remove him from the service; and that safety must be fore- 
most in their minds at all times. The general foreman was 
instructed to devote the first five minutes of his daily meet- 
ings to safety, and that these meetings were to be attended by 
all foremen or heads of departments. The general foremen 
have to report what they and their assistants did the previous 
day to correct unsafe men and conditions. A stenographic 
record of these meetings is thoroughly analyzed by depart- 
ment heads. 

A monthly list was made up, showing each supervisor’s 
force, the number of I.C.C. accidents, the number of lost 
time accidents and the number of minor injuries where there 
was no lost time. His accident ratio is also shown. This 
started rivalry among the supervisors. This feeling is passed 
on to the men through bulletin boards that are located in the 
various departments and that show the accident record. 

The first aid man sends a report to the supervisor of each 
man coming to him for treatment, giving the man’s name, and 
for what he went to the first aid room. This report is sent 
by messenger or mail to the foreman so that he will be sure 
to get it promptly. 

The supervisor immediately interviews the man, gets his 
story of what happened and makes out a report of the facts. 
He must also show, on the report, what action he has taken 
to prevent the same thing happening again. 

We soon found out that quite a number of the men were 
repeatedly going to the first aid room, and this method of 
checking the individual showed us that it was necessary to 
discipline severely or discharge the men who were continually 
getting injured. As a result, in the past two years, 97 men 
have received demerit marks and 10 men have been removed 
from the service as unsafe men to be working in our shop. 

Of the men given demerit marks, the majority have since 
had no accidents. The men who were disciplined on account 
of being injured were the men whose attitude toward safety 
required drastic action to impress them that we meant safety 
first, just as the words implied. 

A recent check of 55 men who received minor injuries 
several times during 1928 shows that since January 1, 1929, 
11 have not been injured, 6 have received one minor injury 
each, 7 have received two minor injuries each, 10 have been 
disciplined with demerit marks and 2 have have been dis- 
missed. The other 19 men have received minor injuries, but 
their attitude towards safety has changed materially. 

Any man losing time because of an accident must repart to 
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the superintendent's office before going to work. Here he is 
confronted with his accident record, including minor injuries. 
The accidents are gone through individually, to show what 
happened and how they could be avoided by having the man 
tell what he could have done to prevent them. 


Other Speakers at the Mechanical Session 


In addition to the above, three other men addressed 
the session at which mechanical department activities 
were discussed. H. L. Needham, master mechanic of 
the Illinois Central, described safety supervision and 
care of the injured on that road. W. A. Le Ver, super- 
intendent in the mechanical department of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, Que., outlined the activities of 
his road. A. Jaboury, secretary general of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Safety League at Montreal, told of 
the railroad crossing stop law which has recently been 
enacted and which has resulted in the saving of 34 lives 
in two month§$, with only. 10 per cent of the population 
observing the law. He anticipated excellent results 
when the remaining 90 per cent of the population had 
been familiarized with the law, since the province has 
2,700 grade crossings. 


Small Decrease in 1928 
in Timber Preservation 


N 1928 timber treating plants gave preservative 
treatment to 70,114,405 crossties, a total which is 
less by 4,117,435 than the number of ties treated in 

1927. While this represents a substantial decrease, the 
total for 1927, 74,231,840 ties, was so far in excess of 
that in any previous year that the output of treated ties 
in 1928 was greater than in any other year except 1927. 

Expressed in terms of the volume of wood, the treat- 
ment of ties in 1928 totaled 210,343,215 cu. ft. or 62.7 
per cent of the volume of wood treated for all purposes 
last year, namely, 335,920,379 cu. ft. In 1927, the treat- 
ment of ties represented 222,695,520 cu. ft. or 64.5 per 
cent of the total which was 345,685,804 cu. ft. This re- 
duction in the total is due largely to the reduction in the 
treatment of ties, since there were appreciable increases 


Statement of Material Treated by Classes (Cu. Ft.) 


1928 1927 Decrease 

Crossties 210,343,215 222,695,520 12,352,305 

Switch ties 14,533,450 15,200,934 667,484 
Pe svéaceee 13,665,394 11,660,322 2,005,072* 
PU pecsideccasscnecasewe 64,325,976 64,028,607 297 ,369* 
Wood blocks 3,676,312 5,271,420 1,595,108 
Cross arms at 1,207,512 1,008,192 199,320 
Construction timbers 20,157,747 17,344,062 2,813,685* 

Miscellaneous materials 8,010,773 8,476,747 465,974 

Total 335,920,379 345,685,804 9,765,425 

* Increase 


in the treatment of piles, poles, and construction tim- 
bers. Decreases occurred in the treatment of switch 
ties, wood blocks and miscellaneous materials, as shown 
in the table below. These and other figures given here 
were taken from the statistics on wood preservation 
prepared by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., forest service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Wood-Preservers’ Association. 

However, in spite of a decrease of 2.8 per cent in the 
volume of wood treated, there was an increase in the 
consumption of all of the major preservatives, the 
total for creosote, 220,478,409 gal., being the record for 
the industry in this country. Zinc chloride showed an 
increase for the first. time in five years, the total being 
23,524,340 Ib. as contpared with 22,162,718 Ib. in 1927. 


The consumption of petroleum increased from 22,911,- 
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134 gal. in 1927 to 25,073,903 gal. in 1928, and the use 
of paving oil from 1,589,465 gal. to 2,347,518 gal. Mis- 
cellaneous salts used for preserving wood are shown 
separately under “miscellaneous preservatives” for the 
first time. The use of such salts, including mercuric 
chloride, zinc meta-arsenite, sodium arsenite, Wolman 
salts and sodium fluoride, amounted to 443,308 Ib., while 
the consumption of liquid preservatives, such as cresoil, 
ac-zol and carbosota totaled 417,953 gal. The statistics 
also show a further reduction in the use of imported 
creosote, which totaled 82,154,731 gal. in 1928, com- 
pared with 91,061,509 gal. in 1927. 

During 1928, 10 new treating plants were constructed, 
of which 3 were placed in operation during the year. 
Three plants, all of which were commercial non-pressure 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1928, Together with Consumption 
of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 


, Total Material Number of Creosote Zinc 
Year Treated, Cross Ties Used, Chloride 
Cu. Ft. Treated Gal. Used, Lb. 
RD cscutsecs 75,946,419 20,693,012 31,426,212 16,215,107 
., See 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
, ae 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
_ . SS 125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751,711 
eee 153,613,888 40,260,416 108,378,359 26,466,803 
Se 159,582,639 43,846,987 79,334,606 27,212,259 
Se 140,858,963 37,085,585 80,859,442 33,269,604 
_.. ee 150,522,982 37,469,368 90,404,749 26,746,577 
SSR 137,338,586 33,459,470 75,541,737 26,444,689 
, ars 122,612,890 30,609,209 52,776,386 31,101,111 
SR ASE 146,060,994 37,567,247 65,556,247 43,483,134 
| Se 173,309,505 44,987,532 68,757,508 49,717,929 
SP 201,643,228 55,383,515 76,513,279 51,375,360 
Sere 166,620,347 41,316,474 86,321,389 29,868,639 
Seer 224,375,468 53,610,175 127,417,305 28,830,817 
_. hee ae 268,583,235 62,632,710 157,305,358 33,208,675 
_. a eee 274,474,538 62,563,911 167,642,790 26,378,658 
re 289,322,079 62,654,538 185,733,180 24,777,020 
_. RR 345,685,804 74,231,840 219,778,430 22,162,718 
Se einuvskes 335,920,379 70,114,405 220,478,409 23,524,340 


plants, were abandoned. The total number of plants in 
existence during 1928 was 207, of which 193 were in 
active operation and 14 were idle. Of the total, 142 
were commercial plants, 34 were owned and operated 
by railroads, and 31 were privately owned or public 
utility plants. 

As was the case in 1927, oak, yellow pine and Douglas 
fir ties ranked first, second and third respectively in 
1928 from the standpoint of quantities treated. Of the 
first mentioned, 27,662,960, or considerably more than 
a third of the total, were subjected to treatment. The 
number of yellow pine ties reportea was 13,417,528, 
while those of Douglas fir amounted to 7,581,260. 

Of the 70,114,405 crossties reported by the wood- 
preserving industry in 1928, a total of 38,979,318 or 55.6 
per cent were treated with creosote. The number of 
ties that were subjected to treatment with this preserva- 
tive in mixture with petroleum during that year was 
17,719,179 or 25.2 per cent. Zinc chloride was used in 


Treatment of Miscellaneous Materials, ft. b. m. 


1928 1927 1926 
TTC OC CCRT re eT 64,426,979 53,567,458 12,255,609 
PO OEE eicscckived se cuwvece 7,272,422 23,439,193 6,742,132 
WA WEE kc cdswovevocasscceens 1,747,026 2,045,765 2,664.459 
COP GURNEE cc cckisctaccwdssecs 542,024 1,778,928 2,954,088 
i 1,460,463 419,541 286,008 


Crossing plank 


the treatment of 10,491,836 crossties, while 2,869,071 
were treated with zinc chloride in mixture with creosote. 
In addition to the crossties mentioned above that were 
given treatment with the preservatives indicated, 55,001 
ties were subjected to treatment with miscellaneous 
preservatives. 

The table of selected items taken from tabulation 0! 
miscellaneous materials shows a wide variation in the 
amounts treated in the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. 

Compared with 1927, there were increases in 1928 in 
the treatment of lumber and crossing plank, but re- 
ductions in the case of tie plugs.and car material and 
especially in the case of fence posts. 
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Pioneer Limited of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Equipped with Roller Bearings 


Roller-Bearing Progress Reported 


Applications on railway equipment successful, according to 
VF estern Railway Club discussion led by K.F. Nystrom 


failure of roller bearings on 168 cars in 17 

months on his road, K. F. Nystrom, superinten- 
dent of the car department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, said at the first fall meeting of the 
Western Railway Club: “It wouid not be fair to the 
roller-bearing manufacturers to close this paper with- 
out making a general statement, and that is to say that 
roller bearings as applied to railway equipment at this 
time have proved successful.” Mr. Nystrom also 
pointed out some of the limitations of roller bearings 
and said that the ideal bearing should be designed for 
a service life equal to that of the equipment to which 
it is applied. 

Consideration of the subject of roller bearings was 
given following a well-attended dinner of the club at the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Mon- 
day evening, September 23. The subsequent meeting 
also was notable for a large and attentive audience. An 
abstract of Mr. Nystrom’s remarks, together with the 
discussion by railroad men and representatives of the 
roller-bearing manufacturers, follows. 


Pp OINTING to the admirable record of but one 


Roller Bearing Equipment 
By K. F. Nystrom 
Superintendent Car Department, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Anti-friction bearings have, in an experimental way, 
been applied in this country to railway rolling stock 
during the last 25 years. In 1916 the Pennsylvania 
made some rather extensive tests with roller bearings, 
but on account of the World War very little progress 
was made. Definite progress has been made only dur- 
ing the last five years when railroads have applied 
anti-friction bearings in more than just an experimental 
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way. Today roller bearings have been applied, or are at 
the present time being applied, by the following rail- 
roads: 





No. of No. of 
No. of locomotives, mis- 
cars including gas- cellaneous Total 
electric units equipment 

8 ? ae 55 12 oe 67 
= & Fes See 176 15 a 191 
aS) aes 192 30 “és 222 
ee 667 4 oa 671 
Other steam lines...... 354 414 11 779 
ee ere 135 nia os 135 
WOE nb tiveaewesece 1,579 475 11 2,065 


In addition to the above, European countries have 
probably 10,000 roller bearings in service. The figures 
quoted have been obtained from three of the principal 
manufacturers of roller bearings and can be considered 
as authentic. Some of these bearings have already per- 
formed continuous service of about 500,000 miles. 

Up to three years ago, we knew very little about 
the successful use of anti-friction bearings in every-day 
railroad service, and some of the things which had to 
be developed in considering anti-friction bearings were: 


1—What was the requirement for a practical application 
of a roller bearing? 

2—What was the required strength of the bearing itself? 

3—Whiat is the proper lubricant for an anti-friction bear- 
ing? 


Unquestionably some anti-friction bearing engineer 
will protest the assertions which I shall make, but a 
little consideration of the three points mentioned will 
probably show that the assertions are justifiable. 

The changes made from time to time in connection 
with the application of roller bearings plainly prove that 
the applications were of an experimental nature. Each 
application should be such that the bearings can readily 
be inspected and parts other than the bearings them- 
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selves, which are subject to mechanical wear, be of an 
inexpensive design and material so that they can be 
readily replaced, if necessary. 


Roller Bearing Should Last as Long as the Car 


The required strength of bearings for various pur- 
poses and capacities of cars and locomotives is today 
undetermined. The ideal bearing should have a service 
life equal to the life of the unit to which applied. This 
may sound unreasonable, but in the automobile industry 
anti-friction bearings of various kinds are applied to- 
day which give practically no trouble during the life of 
an automobile, which naturally is shorter than the life 
of a passenger or freight car, yet it is believed that this 
should be a goal which manufacturers should strive to 
reach. 

In this connection it is pertinent to mention the parts 
directly associaied with the bearing itself; namely, the 
axle and wheels. The A. R. A. standard axle under 
normal conditions will last the life of the car. How- 
ever, the wheels, under both freight and passenger cars, 
are probably the most unsatisfactory single detail of all 
the component parts of equipment because of their 
relatively short life. Comparatively little has been 
done for the last half century to improve the service 
life of cast-iron and rolled-steel wheels, except to im- 
prove the wheels to prevent break-down in service. 
With the present knowledge of metals, it should not be 
unreasonable to expect a very material increase in the 
service life of wheels of all makes. In checking over 
bills received from foreign lines for repairs to our 
freight cars, we find that by far the largest single item 
of expense consists of wheel changes. It is the author’s 
contention that the short life of wheels is an issue which 
should be given earnest consideration and compared 
with the service life of roller bearings, because the re- 
moval of roller bearings from the axle, which is neces- 
sary when wheels are removed, will, if this operation 
be too frequent, cause damage to the bearing. 

An extensive study should be made of proper lubri- 
cation for roller bearings. Experience has proved that 
in cold climates grease is entirely unsuitable as it con- 
geals in sub-zero weather to such an extent that it ceases 
to have any lubricating properties. Common car oil is 
generally used at the present time, but it is very ques- 
tionable if this kind of lubricant will do justice to the 
roller bearings. <A little investigation of progress in 
the art of development of lubrication would prove that 
very little today is shown as to the consistency of com- 
pounded oils and proper film strength of various lubri- 
cants. Concerted action of railroads and oil companies 
should be exerted to determine definitely the best and 
most economical lubricant for bearings -under varied 
conditions. 


Future Progress Rests with Manufacturers 


It is believed that future progress and development 
of roller bearings rest almost entirely with the manu- 
facturers. Considerable progress has been made but it 
is believed that individual manufacturers should spend 
more time in extensive research work and tests. Ob- 
viously, service tests are preferred, but unfortunately 
this takes time and in many instances a large sum of 
money is wasted before weaknesses are actually dis- 
covered. If individual manufacturers, or possibly the 
A. R. A., would undertake to make tests of various 
types of bearings, the approximate service life could 
rather definitely be ascertained within a comparatively 
short period. It is felt that the manufacturers, in order 
to make a real success, must raise their present stand- 
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ard and produce a bearing, if they have not already 
done so, which will last somewhere near the life of the 
unit to which it is applied. If it is necessary to change 
certain parts, the bearings should be so designed that 
the least expensive part could be readily replaced if 
worn to a predetermined limit. This statement applies 
both to freight and passenger equipment. 


Roller Bearings Here To Stay 


The application of roller bearings to passenger cars 
has progressed to the extent that there is little question 
but that they are here to stay, but the rapidity of the 
universal adoption of the bearings depends upon the 
manufacturers. It seems reasonable that the roller- 
bearing manufacturers at this time should produce a 
bearing which they could definitely guarantee for a cer- 
tain period. It appears that the application of roller 
bearings to freight cars for the immediate future will 
be confined to special equipment which can be con- 
trolled by the owner almost entirely. The cost of roller 
bearings at the present time is too great for any in- 
dividual railroad to permit their use in interchange 
service as the owner would not alone derive the benefit 
of the application. Undoubtedly, as experience is 
gained and as manufacturing processes are improved, a 
material reduction can be made in the cost of manufac- 
turing roller bearings. Probably very simple applica- 
tions can be introduced which would substantially re- 
duce the cost. 


Application on Freight Cars 


It appears that before any railroad can be justified 
in applying roller bearings to freight cars to any great 
extent, the car-miles per car-day for freight-train cars 
will have to be very substantially increased ; today prob- 
ably the average car-miles per car-day for the country 
is about 32 miles. By concerted action of all railroads 
the car-miles could be substantially increased within a 
short time, and the goal should be to double the present 
car-miles. By so doing the number of freight cars in 
use could be reduced and railroads could better afford 
to stand the additional expense required for the appli- 
cation of roller bearings. 

Perhaps someone would expect a paper of this nature 
to dwell upon the advantages and the economical opera- 
tion of roller bearings, but the subject has so many 
angles that it is believed it would be a rather dry and 
uninteresting discussion for a meeting of this kind. As 
a broad statement, the author is of the opinion that un- 
der varied general conditions a fuel saving of about 
five per cent will be accomplished due to reduced train 
resistance. There are, of course, many advantages in 
the adoption of roller bearings, such as the elimina- 
tion of hot boxes, decreased cost of lubrication, easy 
starting, reduced inspection cost, reduced maintenance 
cost, increased car-miles per car day, and other advan- 
tages, but these angles, it is hoped, will be il ustrated 
by the discussion. 


Roller Bearings Stand Winter Temperatures 


It would, however, not be fair to the roller-bearing 
manufacturers to close this paper w‘thout making a 
general statement, and that is to say that the roller 
bearings as applied to railway equipment at this time 
have proved successful. For a short period prior to 
February, 1928, the Milwaukee experienced some delays 
due to roller-bearing failures, which was because ar 
improper lubricant had been used. Since that time no 
difficulty has been experienced. Last winter was prob- 
ably the most severe ever experienced in the history 
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of the railroads, and this was particularly true in the 
northwest. The Milwaukee had in operation at that 
time 168 cars, and not a single failure occurred. As 
a matter of record, we have had but one failure of 
roller bearings in service in the last 17 months. This 
does not mean that not more than one bearing has failed 
in this time, as minor defects of a few bearings were 
discovered in inspection at terminals, but the service 
of roller bearing cars has been uninterrupted with one 
exception, as mentioned above—an enviable record. Last 
January, February and March, the Milwaukee had 171 
per cent more hot boxes on friction-bearing passenger 
train cars on account of the severe weather conditions, 
in spite of extraordinary precautions, than the previous 
year, and in this same period not a single failure of 
roller bearings occurred, which further proves that roller 
bearings can be depended upon. While the Milwaukee 
‘up to the present time has practically all cars equipped 
with bearings of one make, bearings from three dif- 
ferent manufacturers have been in service for the last 
two and a half years and none has developed any out- 
standing weaknesses. 


Discussion 


Asked regarding the frequency of lubrication, Mr. 
Nystrom stated that roller bearings on Milwaukee 
equipment are lubricated every 60 days, inspections, 
however, being more frequent. It is also sometimes 
necessary to add oil more often than once in 60 days, 
particularly in cold weather. One member asked how 
much difference there is in train resistance as between 
plain and roller-bearing equipment, and Mr. Nystrom 
stated that for the former it is 4.2 lb. per ton at 10 
miles an hour, as compared with 3.6 lb. per ton for 
the latter. The advantage in favor of the roller bear- 
ings decreases with increased speed. Another member 
asked about the braking of cars equipped with roller 
bearings and Mr. Nystrom stated that the type of bear- 
ing makes practically no difference. A test on the 
Milwaukee indicated, however, that wheels with plain 
bearings have a greater tendency to slide under emer- 
gency application of the brakes than do the roller bear- 
ings. In response to a question, Mr. Nystrom also 
stated that no seriously objectionable condensation in 
roller-bearing journal boxes takes place except under 
hoppers and drips. 

In response to an invitation from the chairman, R. F. 
Wilson, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Chicago, an- 
swered a number of questions regarding the perform- 
ance of Hyatt bearings. He said that the average 
mileage can only be estimated, but that a goal of 1,000,- 
000 miles is expected to be achieved. Other points 
emphasized by Mr. Wilson were that with roller bear- 
ings, hot boxes are rare; the power saving is influenced 
by many factors, but journal resistance is decreased 
from 80 per cent at starting to 25 per cent at 15 miles 
per hour, and 33 per cent at 75 miles per hour; a fuel 
saving of from 7 to 14 per cent can be expected on 
main line equipment. Mr. Wilson pointed out the ad- 
vantages of Hyatt bearings in facilitating wheel changes 
and decreasing flange wear. 

A. C. Wistner, Stearns-Stafford Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Lawton, Mich., said that the next great economic 
improvement in railroad operation will be effected by 
the application of roller bearings because of the oppor- 
tunity they afford for hauling longer trains without 
an equivalent increase in locomotive power. He said 
that the probable life of roller bearings is highly in- 
definite as individual bearings made by the company 
with which he is associated have been in constant serv- 
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ice for nine years and will apparently last at least as 
long again. 

Julius Shafer, president of the Shafer Bearing Cor- 
poration, described interesting features of the self- 
alining roller bearing made by this company. His re- 
marks were illustrated by lantern slides showing clearly 
the construction and advantages of this type of bearing. 

W. C..Sanders, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, called attention to the locomotive now 
under construction by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany which will be equipped with Timken roller bear- 
ings on all locomotive and tender axles as well as main 
and side rods and possibly some other details. This 
locomotive is expected to be completed early in 1930 
and an urgent invitation was extended to the members 
of the Western Railway Club to inspect the locomotive 
at that time. 

W. S. Spieth, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
showed an interesting set of lantern slides in describing 
the construction and operation advantages of the new 
American Steel Foundries roller-bearing unit. Mr. 
Spieth described laboratory tests of this roller-bearing 
unit in which four bearings originally installed under a 
load 20 per cent in excess of the A. R. A. axle capacity 
and rotating at a speed equivalent to 60 miles per hour 
have traveled to date 780,000 miles and developed prac- 
tically no measurable wear. Twenty-four-hour non- 
stop tests and brake-shoe tests have also been made, in 
none of which, Mr. Spieth states, have weaknesses of 
any kind developed. The present status of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries roller-bearing unit was outlined by 
Mr. Spieth as follows: “Four units, placed under an 
eight-wheel Chicago & North Western car, were ap- 
plied in June, 1928, and operated under this suburban 
car to March, 1929, during which time they made about 
44,000 miles. During this period, from June until 
March, nothing was done to the units. No oil was 
added to them. 

“In March, 1929, they were removed from the subur- 
ban car and applied to a 12-wheel passenger coach along 
with two additional units. This passenger coach has 
been in service on three through-line passenger runs, 
one between Chicago and Omaha, one between Chicago 
and Denver, and is now operating between Chicago and 
Ishpeming. Since March it has made about 52,000 
miles, making the total mileage of the first units applied 
approximately 96,000 miles. Since March oil has been 
added to those units only once. These units are oper- 
ating every day and are giving absolutely no difficulty 
of any kind. 

“In October 1928, four units were applied to the 
Illinois Central multiple-unit trailer car operation in 
their stubborn service. To date these units have given 
approximately 40,000 miles of trouble-free service. Oil 
has been added once. 

“In January three American Steel Foundries’ units 
were applied to the trailer trucks of an electric loco- 
motive operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific over their electrified divisions. We consider 
this a most severe test. In January and February the 
temperature went as low as 50 deg. below zero, and the 
engine operated through heavy snows. The lateral 

,thrust conditicns on these locomotives are exceptionally 
severe. This unit, according to our latest reports, has 
operated from hetween fifty-five and sixty thousand 
miles, has eliminated all bearing troubles, and is oper- 
ating to the complete satisfaction of the Milwaukee 
officials. 

“Other installations that have been made and ar- 
ranged for are the Chicago & North Western, 25 new 
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12-wheel tenders—these roller bearing units are used in 
place of 6%-in. by 12-in. A.R.A. axle assemblies; the 
Santa Fe, one freight tender replacing 6-in. by 11-in. 
A.R.A. assemblies; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, 15 new 12-wheel locomotive tenders, 15 new 
four-wheel locomotive trailer trucks, and one new lead 
engine truck; Wabash, five new 12-wheel locomotive 
tenders; St. Louis & San Francisco, one 12-wheel pas- 
senger car; the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
120 passenger cars, including coaches, smokers, diners, 
baggage, and mail, a special club car and a business car ; 
the New York Central, four 70-ton freight cars to be 
used with dumping machines ; Delaware & Hudson, one 
scale car.” 


Railroad Forum at Silver Bay 


HREE one-and-one-half hour periods were util- 

ized by the railroad group at the recent Confer- 

ence on Human Relations in Industry, at Silver 
Bay, N. Y., for an open forum discussion of their pe- 
culiar problems. The 39 or more railroad delegates rep- 
resented several departments—mechanical, operating, 
maintenance-of-way, signal, personnel, etc.—and_in- 
cluded representatives of both the official or supervisory, 
and of the workers’ groups. 

The first question propounded was, what can be done 
to take care of the older employees who become _in- 
capacitated or partially incapacitated? Most of the rail- 
roads have pension systems and the older employees 
whose capacity falls off as they near the pension period, 
are being taken care of in various ways. Because, how- 
ever, of changing methods and practices, or of the need 
of a greater skill or a different skill in operating the 
newer equipment, many of the older men find them- 
selves unequal to the new tasks. 

A few suggestions were made as to specific things 
which might be done to keep these men at work, but 
the problem is a most difficult and complicated one. The 
great task, however, is to set up immediately some sort 
of machinery which will prevent a continuance of these 
conditions in the future. 


A Matter of Education 


The problem of management is to bring home to the 
workers the necessity of continually studying and im- 
proving themselves, in order to meet the changing con- 
ditions of this industrial era, and adapt themselves to 
new requirements. The workers’ leaders can also exert 
a most helpful influence in this direction. Better oppor- 
tunities should be afforded for special training—not 
alone for the beginner or the apprentice, but for work- 
ers of all ages and of all stages of advancement. 

More attention should be given to working out plans 
by which men incapacitated by age or health may be 
shifted to less difficult positions, or even to other points 
where climatic conditions will be more favorable. This 
procedure, however, is complicated by cuestions of sen- 
iority and working rules and agreements and must be 
approached with tact and patience on the part of rep- 
resentatives of both the managements and the workers. 

The discussion naturally led to a consideration of the 
entire question of training—not alone for beginners, but 
for foremen and supervisors and for all the workers, 
regardless of age or length of service. Workers will be 
better coached and trained if the supervision is ade- 
quate and well trained. Much friction is caused by sup- 
ervisors who do not understand the requirements of 
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successful industrial leadership. One railroad system is 
said to be planning on having all its foremen and offi- 
cers take a course of study in supervision or leadership. 
Other examples were cited of good results from fore- 
men’s training classes or the successful functioning of 
foremen’s clubs. University industrial extension courses, 
state vocational educational departiments and _ other 
agencies are prepared to assist in inaugurating and con- 
ducting such leadership training courses. 

The best plan of conducting such classes is by the 
conference method, the difficulty, however, being to se- 
cure capable leaders. This Human Relations Conference 
at Silver Bay is preceded each year by a two-weeks in- 
tensive course for preparing such leaders, and some 
other agencies are also performing the same service. 

No matter how well a supervisor or executive may be 
equipped by nature with leadership qualities, he can 
profit by studying the principles of successful industrial 
leadership. A cutting tool may be made of the best 
steel, but it needs grinding and attention to keep it 
working most effectively. 


The Younger Men 


Special attention should be given to the selection and 
training of the young men in the various departments. 
Excellent results have been obtained from the “Find 
Yourself Programs” of the Younger Railroad Men's 
national and system conferences. The spirit of these 
conferences is being conserved in many instances by the 
formation of AREB (American Railway Employed 
Boys) Clubs, and illustrations were cited of the prac- 
tical accomplishments and value of such clubs. 

A troublesome problem in the mechanical depart- 
ment is whether apprentice schools should be held dur- 
ing working hours or on the boys’ own time outside of 
working hours. One road is holding such classes in the 
evening, paying the full hourly rate to the boys who 
make a good record in their school work, one-half the 
rate to those who do less satisfactory work, and nothing 
to those who fall below a certain reasonable standard 
—indeed, boys in this latter class are called before a 
board and must improve their performance or leave the 
service. 





Wabash Train Leaving Delmar Boulevard Station, St. Louis 

















Three Bridge and Building Trucks Loading With Lumber for Highway Movement at St. Cloud, 
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The Automobile Goes to Work 
for the Great Northern 


Highway equipment proves value in non-revenue service— 
Outcker supply work-——Faster shop and bridge work 


Part II 


N last week’s issue of Railway Age, the Great 
Northern was shown to be the owner of over sixty 
automobiles and highway trucks which are operated 

not to meet the competition of privately-owned auto- 
mobiles and trucks on the highway for the railroad 
business, but to serve as aids to the operating and main- 
tenance forces in carrying out their work. It was ex- 
plained how this equipment, which is scattered from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, is used in 
handling supplies, cutting lost motion out of engine- 
crew movements, facilitating car repair operations and 
expediting bridge work, etc., and many reports of the 
Savings in specific instances were given. In general, 
the article described the highway trucks operating in 
the region east of Montana. Other company-owned 
trucks in non-revenue service on. the Great Northern 
consist of a 2%-ton truck used by the bridge and build- 
ing forces at Havre, Mont., a 1-ton truck at Great Falls, 
Mont., two 2-ton trucks at Spokane, Wash., two 2-ton 
trucks at Everett, Wash., and also at Seattle. 


Trucks Do Emergency Work 


Havre, Mont., is division headquarters and is also 
the location of the only storehouse on this long division. 
A great deal of material is shipped to and from this 
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point daily. It is estimated that the truck saves $245 
drayage charges per year in moving snow from plat- 
forms, while an additional saving of $900 a year is 
made by eliminating switching in the material yard for 
loading material and delivering it to points on the line. 
The truck has also been used several times to good ad- 
vantage in carrying emergency repairs to outlying 
points, and in connection with derailments, working 
practically an entire week at one derailment about fifty 
miles west of Havre, transferring lumber from dam- 
aged cars. The store department is also a large bene- 
ficiary of this trucking service. 


Transport Men and Material 


At Great Falls, Mont., where the largest shop and 
store between St. Paul and Spokane is located, a truck 
is not only engaged in transporting material between 
the shop and storehouse, and depots, located on oppo- 
site sides of the Missouri river, and hauling material 
that was previously transported by train or motor car 
to the live stock vards, but is regularly engaged in 
hauling men and material to a large smelter, four miles 
distant from the shop. 

The truck at Hillyard, Wash., is regularly used for 
hauling coal from the yards to Spokane and for haul- 
























Oxy-Welders and Line Man at Work 
in Spokane, Wash. 


ing grain doors from various mills at Spokane, Wash., 
to the freight house, as many as 400 doors being 
handled in a day by this method. The truck is con- 
venient as well as economical for hauling material to 
points in the yard where shop tractors are unable to 
go and it has saved much expense in emergency work. 
It is also employed in taking bridge and building crews 
to their work at different places in the city of Spo- 
kane, several miles away, and to points on the Spo- 
kane, Coeur D’Alene and Palouse, a 40-mile electric 
subsidiary. During 1928 there were 73 days during 
which an average of 10 men per day were carried to 
and from the tie-treating plant at Hillyard at a saving 
of one-half hour per day per man, or a total of $211, 
while the trucking for a special bridge job in Spokane 
saved $100 by eliminating push car service. Taxing 
the cost of operating the truck at $7 per eight-hour day 
and the cost of rented trucks at $2.50 an hour, this 
truck is estimated to have saved $200 alone in connec- 
tion with grain door work last year, while the truck 
is credited with a saving of at least $65 in hauling coal. 
The estimated savings on the special jobs last year 
amounted to $584. 

Before leaving the Spokane district, a two-ton truck 
operated by the Spokane, Coeur D’Alene & Palouse 
electric is worthy 
of special consid- 
eration. This 
truck is operated 
by the stores de- 
partment and, 
while used prin- 
cipally in trans- 
porting material 
to and from the 
Hillyard store, 
four miles away, 
is also employed 
in hauling ma- 
terial for emer- 
gency work = to 
maintain uninter- 
rupted electric 
train service. All 
pole, fixture and 
distribution re- 


pair work for the 
line, 


electric ex- 
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Setting Poles 
by Truck 





Auto Truck Serving Maintenance Forces At Havre, Mont. 
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cept the trolley repairs, which occurs within 10 miles 
of Spokane and can be reached by the highway, is 
handled by the auto truck at a daily labor saving of 
$10, as compared with work train service, or an an- 
nual saving of $600. 

Recently, the truck loaded with material was driven 
by a line man to a broken pole, and repairs completed 
in four hours, at a labor expense for the two men of 
$6, as compared with a labor expense of $15 for a work 
train, or a saving on the one job of $9. In hauling 
material between the Hillyard and subsidiary stores, it 
is estimated that the present cost of $7 per day by truck 
is to be compared with the cost of $15 a day for switch- 
ing a freight car, or a saving of $8 a day. 


Speed Carpentry Work 


At Everett, Wash., one two-ton truck is opcrated 
by the bridge and building and the track departments 
between Everett and Delta, five miles away, and other 
points in the vicinity. It is estimated that a saving is 
made in out-of-pocket expense for labor and switching 
charges alone of $449 a month. 

An equal saving is claimed for a two-ton truck oper- 
ated in similar service in the Seattle Interbay district 
which extends over a large area and where there are 
a large number 
of maintenance 
jobs continually 
in progress, re- 
quiring the move- 
ment of men and 
materials be- 
tween widely 
separated points. 

Recently re- 
pairs were made 
to an overhead 
bridge at Garfield 
street, Seattle, 
where it would 
have been impos- 
sible to haul the 
material on to the 
bridge or for men 
to carry heavy 
planks and tim- 
bers on their 
shoulders in the 
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face of the traffic without injury. Another example 
of the service rendered by the Seattle truck is furnished 
in the repairing of floors at the Great Northern shop, 
where the old floors were torn up, loaded and taken by 
the truck to a point suitable for burning, while on the 
return trip, the new material was delivered. On this 
job the saving in labor amounted to at least $60, while 
it is estimated that $75 was saved in truck hire for the 
work done on the Garfield Street bridge. 

This truck was recently used to advantage in placing 
a concrete floor with mastic top in the Seattle freight 
station. The old wooden floor and the filling under the 
floor were removed by truck. Compared with the cost 
on a previous job where truck service was hired, it is 
estimated that $94.50 was saved in truck rental alone, 
while a saving of approximately $125 was made in 
transporting the men and their tools and equipment to 
and from the work, bringing the total saving on this job 
alone to at least $219, after deducting the labor and 
fuel for operating the truck. In repairing an overhead 
bridge at 24th street, in Seattle, the truck saved $60 by 
hauling men and wheeling the materials and tools di- 
rectly to the top of the bridge, instead of handling them 
in half car load lots by switch engine to the site of the 
work and then hoisting them 30 ft. 

When other repair work and truck service are taken 
into consideration, it is estimated that this truck saved 
$450 in a single month, or at the rate of $5,400 a year. 
In this locality, all railway facilities can be reached by 
auto truck and the equipment is used throughout the 
entire year. 


Engineers Travel by Auto 


Thus far, the discussion has been confined to the use 
of highway trucks and busses by the stores, mechanical 
and operating departments. The engineering, electrical, 
telegraph and signal departments also operaté several 
highway trucks, in addition to about 30 automobiles. 

Automobiles are maintained at practically all divi- 
sion points for the use of the engineering parties on reg- 
ular maintenance work, and on second track or other 
construction, while the remaining equipment, including 
the trucks, has been used by the engineers or contrac- 
tors in constructing the nine-mile tunnel in the Cascade 
mountains and electrifying the road in that vicinity. 

Operations at South Hibbing, Minn., where the en- 
gineering forces are equipped with two cars, illustrate 
the use made of the automotive equipment in mainte- 
nance work. In connection with the ore-mining oper- 
ations in this territory a large amount of traveling is 
required of the engineering forces and survey parties, 





Truck Used by Electrical Department in Maintenance and 
Emergency Work in the Electrified Zone 
Out of Skykomish, Wash. 
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“Trouble Shooters” Ready for the Road on the Spokane, 
Coeur D’Alene & Palouse 


both throughout the mining section itself and between 
the mining section and Duluth, Superior and the docks 
at Allouez, more than 100 miles distant. There is very 
little passenger train service in this region and it was 
the practice to move these men from place to place 
chiefly by track motor car. This method was not al- 
together convenient because of the many long ore 
trains operating on the main line, the difficulty of ne- 
gotiating the mining spurs and the circuitous traveling 
required when making long jumps. It is estimated that 
the saving in a season is easily equal to the cost of one 
of the automobiles. With the excellent highways 
throughout this region, the, automobile has proved a 
source of great convenience and economy, giving the 
forces a freer range of time and constantly saving 
delays. 

When building the tunnel in the Cascades, the auto- 
mobiles rendered invaluable service in carrying men, 
material and instruments to places inaccessible by rail, 
or where the necessity of depending upon rail trans- 
portation would have proved hazardous, delayed oper- 
ations and entailed a loss in time. With the completion 
of the tunnel work, such of the automotive equipment 
as was not completely worn out in that service has been 
assigned to other work, including valuation work under- 
taken on the Spokane, Coeur D’Alene & Palouse, and 
also to the survey work in connection with the pro- 
posed construction of new lines in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, south of Klamath Falls, where the automobiles 
have made it possible to maintain fewer engincering 
camps than would have been necessary with a less 
flexible and rapid means of transportation. 


Read Meters by Auto 


In connection with truck operations at Spokane, men- 
tion was made of the service performed by the store 
trucks there in transporting materials required for 
emergency work and overhead line maintenance of the 
electric subsidiary. A car is also maintained there for 
transporting the linemen on emergency work, trans- 
mission, distribution and substation work, and also for 
the use of superintendents of substations in supervising 
the crews at scattered points. 

Recently lightning struck 13 locations between Spo- 
kane and Colfax, Wash., tying up train movements and 
interrupting all communication. The line crew, trans- 
ported by automobile, located the trouble quickly and 
the service was resumed at an expense of only $7.50, 
as compared to $20 for taxi service. In addition, there 
are 40 electric meters to read monthly, which are so 
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Two-Ton Truck Loaded with Push Car, Lumber and Car- 
penters on Way to Bridge Shop at Delta, Wash. 


situated that the use of trains would take one man two 
days a month with overtime. This work is now done 
in eight hours at a labor cost of $6, by auto, and a car 
expense for 65 miles of $3.25, or a total cost of $9.25, 
as compared with the conservative cost by train of 
$17.60, or a saving each month of $8.85, or $100 a year. 

In another case where the telegraph and telephone 
communication failed on account of twisted wires, the 
superintendent and one lineman using an auto, restored 
the service and returned to headquarters on the same 
day, with a labor cost and car expense of only $5, as 
compared with an unavoidable cost of $10 by train. 
These examples are typical of incidents that are oc- 
curring constantly and that demonstrate the value of 
the automobile in this service. 


Serving Electrified Zone 


Between Appleyard, Wash., and Skykomish, on the 
main line of the Great Northern in the Cascade moun- 
tains, the electrical department operates a car in con- 
nection with the general supervision of the overhead 
and substation construction and operation of the elec- 
trified service in that territory. It would be impossible 
for the electrical superintendents to keep in close touch 
with all operations by train. In addition, the car is 
used by the maintenance man for periodic inspections 
and minor repairs to the track substations, enabling 
him to reach several of these stations in one day, at a 
considerable saving in time and hotel expense. This cat 
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has also been used occasionally for emergency work 
on the east side of the Cascades. The highway is open 
about six months each year, during which time it is 
estimated that the automobile saves $1,050 by dispen- 
sing with one maintenance man on substation work for 
six months each year and saving other superintendence 
and maintenance expense. 


Reduce Electric Power Failures 


A total of $747 a year is saved by a one-ton truck 
operated for maintenance and emergency repair work 
on a 110-kv. electric power line between Goldbar and 
Skykomish, Wash., and a 44-kv. electric power line be- 
tween Scenic and Byrne, on the electrified section of 
the Great Northern lines in the Cascade mountains. 
Practically all of the work is now being done with the 
aid of auto trucks operating on the highway. The truck 
is also used to maintain electrical service at a gravel 
washing plant and is available for emergency repair 
work, in which the truck reduces considerably the 
length of electric power interruptions. The pole line 
from Scenic to Byrne over Stevens Pass and portions 
of the other transmission line are accessible only by 
auto truck. 

The saving in the truck operations is based on elimi- 
nating 60 days of truck hire at $8 per day, which 
amounts to $480 a working vear, and an additional 
saving of $267 in travel time on the basis of one hour 
a day for linemen and helpers in going to and from the 
work. The value of this truck is better appreciated 
when the conditions under which the electrical mainte- 
nance is done, are known. 


Build Pole Lines by Auto 


In addition to the automotive equipment described, 
nine units of automotive equipment are operated by the 
telegraph department for its specific use, in addition to 
three gasoline tractors. The automotive equipment con- 
sists of three small cars which are used by district line- 
men in maintaining pole lines that are more accessible 
from the highway than by rail, a touring car for use in 
supervision and miscellaneous highway pole line work, 
a one-ton truck used by a construction crew in handling 
men on highway work, a two-ton truck for handling 
general material on highway work and a five-ton truck 
with three-ton trailer for handling poles on this work, 
and a one-ton truck for carrying light materials and 
crews. Most of this equipment is employed in the Cas- 
cade mountains where much of the telegraph and tele- 
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A Busy Truck Serving the Stores and Building Forces on the Spokane Division 
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phone line follows the highway instead of the railroad, 
and the work is done much more quickly and economic- 
ally than by rail. 


Tractors Keep Roads Open 


Two of the tractors are of the caterpillar type and, 
while adapted for a variety of work which it falls to the 
telegraph and telephone forces to perform, they are 
chiefly engaged for the novel but highly important work 
of patrolling the telegraph lines in the region of moun- 
tains and heavy snow during the long period when the 
highways along which the lines are strung become im- 
passable for the operation of automobiles. Equipped 
with various attachments, these tractors are also used in 
pole-hole boring and setting work. The savings made 
by this equipment have not been computed but their 
value is obvious to persons familiar with this region in 
mid-winter, 

The distributidn of the automotive equipment, classi- 
fied in accordance with the departments operating them, 
is shown in the following table: 


Automotive Equipment Assignments 


of 
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s & © Ss #2 & é = 
77) © [aa] o a re) fx —_ = 
Serer 5 9 5 2 4 5 1 7 38 
Pn ssebeeees 2 1 3 
Automobiles ..... 20 2 1 23 
Total 5 11 5 3 4 25 3 8 64 


In the aggregate, nine makes of highway trucks and 
eight makes of passenger cars comprise the automotive 
equipment, with a still larger variety of sizes and 
models. This is explained by the fact that a large part 
of the equipment, particularly the trucks, was acquired 
from various motor bus lines operating on highways in 
Minnesota and Iowa, when these lines were consolidated 
to form the Northland Transportation Company which 
the Great Northern controlled until recently. Some of 
the equipment was newly purchased for the various de- 
partments, however, and the policy has been followed 
of assigning all of the equipment to localities and de- 
partments so that each unit can be used to the best 
advantage, considering the kind of work it is primarily 
called upon to perform. 


Autos Advertise Railroad 


Up to the present, no attempt has been made to super- 
vise the operation or to maintain the equipment to any 
uniform standard the problem being left instead to the 
individual departments to solve in accordance with their 
local conditions, thus allowing each a comparatively free 
hand to utilize the equipment as its requirements dictate 
In every instance, however, forethought has been given 
to the advertising possibilities of the trucks, as well as 
to the importance of identifying marks by stenciling con- 
spicuously on each car, whether highway truck or auto- 
mobile, the official stamp with the mountain sheep in a 
circle formed by the Great Northern name. 

In all instances it devolves upon the department using 
the equipment to keep a record of its cost. In most 
cases, the gasoline and oil are obtained from the stores, 
but where the work justifies, arrangements are also 
made to authorize the purchase of oil at filling stations, 
when necessary. Likewise, consideration is given to the 
possibility of repairing the equipment in the company’s 
shops by shop order, although the general practice is 
followed of having the strictly automobile servicing 
done at designated garages, practically all of the work 
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Taking a Load of Brass for a Ride 


in Minnesota being done at garages of the Northland 
Transportation Company. 

Where the trucks operate more or less as general 
service trucks for all departments in a locality, the cost 
of operation is usually charged to the general operating 
expense of the division although where the work is defi- 
nitely divided between the certain departments, as where 
a divisional truck regularly serves the store department 
or where a truck is assigned to special service tempor- 
arily, the plan is usually followed of prorating the 
charges accordingly. 


Savings Large 


The variety of work done is so large and the condi- 
tions under which the trucks operate are so different 
that it is impracticable to arrive at an accurate determi- 
nation of the savings made, as compared with previous 
practice, but it is significant that the savings reported by 
divisional forces for inc'vidual trucks aggregate $5,000 
a month, or $60,000 a year, for 20 trucks, having a 
present value not in excess of that amount. This sav- 
ing does not reflect deductions for interest on the in- 
vestment, depreciation or the cost of garage, etc., and in 
some cases does not include all the repairs, but neither 
do they express the savings made indirectly by reducing 
store inventories, or the value of the flexibility of the 
trucks in emergencies, or in eliminating delays to train 
service. 


Mail Handling in Southern 


Pacific Ferry Service 
By William S. Wollner 


General Safety, Fire Prevention and Welfare Agent, 
Northwestern Pacific 

\ RAILWAY post office car, unusual in that it 

does not run on rails, and unique in that it is 

the only one of its kind, is operated by the 

Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., between 

San Francisco and Vallejo on the upper waters of San 

Francisco bay. This is one of the nine routes between 

San Francisco and transbay points operated by this 

company which is the largest automobile carrying ferry 
concern in the world. 

Vallejo is the receiving and forwarding point of mail 
for the counties of Lake, Solano and Napa, and part 
of Contra Costa county. The United States govern- 
ment has entered into a contract with the Southern 
Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., for handling mail 
between North Vallejo wharf and Clay Street dock, San 
Francisco, both in locked pouches and with postal clerk 
service. 
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The railway post office car was built in the shops of 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., in accor- 
dance with plans and specification sanctioned by the 
Post Office department. It is hauled onto and off of 
vessels by industrial tractors, located at each terminal, 
for handling freight and other trucks on and off boats. 
The accompanying photographs show its interior and 
exterior arrangement. It will be noted that the letter- 
ing is the standard used on railway post office cars. 


Running Gear 


The running gear consists of 24 in. roller bearing 
wheels, the front ones being mounted on a turntable 
with a short handle tongue, and means are provided 





Interior View of the Car 
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The Post Office Car Operated by the Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries 
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for the attachment of a car lighting system to the light- 
ing plant of boat on which the car is being transported. 

The interior of the car is fitted with standard rail- 
way post office equipment consisting of a bag rack of 
ten bag capacity and another of five bag capacity; a 
dump table with railing on four sides; an overhead unit 
of five bins with a slanting bottom, slide fronts and hooks 
for mail bags; a distributing unit with two pigeon hole 
cases, a locker and box unit mounted on top, fitted with 
a 9 in. by 9 in. rubber cancelling pad. 


Light and Ventilation 


Natural light and ventilation are admitted through 
six windows four on one side and two on the other 
while artificial light is furnished by means of four 50 
watt frosted bowl electric lamps with opal reflectors, two 
of which are located 18 in. from the face of the letter 
case. Heating, when required, is provided by means of 
an electric heater placed under this letter case. There is 
also the usual equipment such as scales and charts. 

The post office car is transported to San Francisco on 
the vessel leaving Vallejo at 8:30 p. m. The contents 
are distributed and sorted en route so that upon ar- 
rival at the ferry post office station in San Francisco 
at 10:15 p. m., the mail may be started immediately 
towards destination. Mail out of San Francisco for 
points in the four counties already mentioned is then 
loaded into the car which is replaced on the boat. 
While the vessel is lying in the slip, a mail clerk sorts 
and distributes the mail so that upon arrival of the 
vessel in Vallejo at 9:15 the following morning, it 1s 
ready for immedate forwarding to destination. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric, on October 6, shortened the schedules 
of northbound California-Portland trains. The Klamath Special 
now leaves San Francisco at 8 p. m. instead of 7 p. m., arriving 
at Portland at 8:30 p. m. instead of 8:20 p. m., a reduction of 50 
minutes. The Shasta, the Oregonian and the West Coast have 
also been quickened, The southbound schedules and the time 
of the Cascade Limited were not changed. 
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Great Western Elects Boatner as 


President to Succeed Howard 


B. E. Sunny becomes chairman of the board of directors 


in place of S. M. Felton 


& Pekin Union Railway, was elected president 
of the Chicago Great Western at a meeting of 
the board of directors of that railway at Chicago on 
October 7. Mr. Boatner’s election followed the accep- 
tance of the resignation of Col. N. L. Howard, who 
asked to be relieved of the presidency in order that he 
might recover from an illness from which he has been 
suffering for the past two months. 
At the same time the directors elected Bernard E. 
Sunny, chairman of the board of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, as chairman of the executive commit- 


V ICTOR V. BOATNER, president of the Peoria 





Col. N. L. Howard 


lee of the Great Western, to succeed Samuel M. Fel- 
ton, who had requested that he be relieved of all active 
work in connection with the management. Mr. Felton 
will remain as chairman of the board, acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Mr. Boatner brings to the Great Western a long 
operating experience, and an executive experience of 
tight years on the Peoria & Pekin Union. His train- 
ing as a division superintendent on the Illinois Central 
at the time when Charles H. Markham was president 
ot the road led the Great Western board of directors 
to look with favor on him as another “Markham man.” 
tadds his name. to the list of Class I railroad presi- 
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dents who have obtained their back-ground experience 
on the Illinois Central, and who now include L. W. 
Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific; A. E. Clift, 
president of the Central of Georgia; L. A. Downs, 
president of the Illinois Central, and J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He 
has an unusually engaging personality as well as great 
energy, he realizes fully the importance of good rela- 
tions between the management of a railway and its per- 
sonnel and patrons and he is sure to give the Great 
Western both a popular and an efficient administration. 

While Mr. Boatner comes to the Great Western at 





Victor V. Boatner 


a time when its revenues and net railway operating in- 
come show marked improvement over those of recent 
years, his task is not altogether an easy one. The Great 
Western’s 1,495 miles of lines are located in a highly 
competitive territory, which is handicapped from a rail- 
road viewpoint by a low rate structure. It has been 
able to survive under these conditions only by reason 
of very economical operation. Its performance has 
been characterized particularly by the attainment of an 
exceptionally high average mileage per car per day, 
which is made possible, in part, by the fact that, for 
much of its traffic, the road acts as an overhead or 
bridge carrier. In 1928, 62 per cent of its total traffic 
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was received from connecting lines, while 43 per cent 
of its total tonnage was delivered to connections. Fur- 
thermore, a large portion of its livestock and agricul- 
tural traffic requires prompt movement, and about one- 
third of all freight car mileage is made with private 
car line equipment. 

Mr. Boatner 1s a Southerner, having been born at 
Bethlehem, Miss., on May 6, 1881, and having spent 
a large part of his life in that state and in Louisiana. 
He received his elementary education in the public 
schools of Potts Camp, Miss., which was followed by 
a number of years at Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss., 
and at Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

At the age of 20! years he entered railway service as 
a station helper on the Illinois Central at Elizabeth, 
Miss. He soon secured a clerkship in the office of the 
trainmaster of the same road at Greenvil'e, Miss., and 
later at Wilson, La. He was later copy operator in the 
dispatcher’s office, became a train dispatcher on April 
13, 1904, and was promoted to chief dispatcher on 
February 12, 1906 

On April 1, 1907, he was promoted to trainmaster 
on the New Orleans division, occupying that position 
for the next nine years on the New Orleans, the Vicks- 
burg, the Memphis and the Indiana divisions. He was 
promoted to superintendent of the New Orleans divi- 
sion of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquar- 
ters at Vicksburg, Miss., on July 15, 1916, and in Au- 
gust, 1917, was transferred to the Memphis division of 
the Y. & M. V., with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 
Nearly four years later, on May 26, 1921, he was 
elected president of the Peoria & Pekin Union, with 
headquarters at Peoria, IIl., a position he has held until 
his election as president of the Great Western. 

While Mr. Boatner’s early experience was with a 
Southern road, Col. Howard, the retiring presid:nt of 
the Great Western, spent his first years of rai:roading 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in the middle 
west. Born at Fairfield, Iowa, on March 9, 1884, he 
graduated from the United States Military Academy 
23 years later. He immediately entered railway serv- 
ice in the engineering department of the Burlington, 
later being transferred to the operating department, 
in which he was advanced to trainmaster at Ccnter- 
ville, Iowa, assistant superintendent at Galesburg, III, 
and superintendent of the Burlington division at Bur- 
lington, Iowa. In 1916, he was transferred to the 
Hannibal division at Hannibal, Mo., where he remained 
until the outbreak of the World War. 

In military service Mr. Howard’s West Point train- 
ing proved valuable, and he entered the United States 
Army in May, 1917, as lieutenant-colonel of the Thir- 
teenth Railway Engineers. From August of that year 
until the spring of 1918 he was on duty with the direc- 
tor general of transportation in France, and from that 
time until the end of the war, he was in command of 
the Thirteenth Railway Engineers in the Verdun sec- 
tor, both as lieutenant-colonel and colonel. 

He returned to the United States in May, 1919, and 
was appointed assistant to the federal manager of the 
Burlington at Chicago, later being appointed general 
superintendent of the Missouri district of that road at 
St. Louis, Mo., in November, 1919. He remained there 
until July, 1923, when he was promoted to superinten- 
dent of transportation, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Col. Howard was appointed general manager of the 
Chicago Union Station Company in August, 1924, and 
— president of the Great Western in November, 
1925. 
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Larger Appropriation 
Recommended for I. C. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
does not spend all of twenty-four hours a day 
worrying about how to get the railroads a return 
of 534 per cent as contemplated by the law of 1920, but 
which during most of the years since 1920 has had a 
revenue problem of its own, now seems in a fair way 
to have more money to spend in the next fiscal year. 

The Bureau of the Budget, to which the branches, 
bureaus and commissions of the government have to 
make a showing not unlike that which the railroads 
have to make before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion when seeking a rate increase, and which has some- 
times been accused of being as unsympathetic toward 
their needs or aspirations as the I.C.C. is sometimes 
regarded by railroad men, has recommended for the 
commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
an appropriation more than $1,100,000 greater than the 
amount made available in the current fiscal year. This 
is shown in a comparative statement of appropriations 
for 1930 and estimates for 1931 for the executive of- 
fices and independent establishments recently made 
public by President Hoover, which gives an'estimate of 
$9,329,963 for the commission as compared with $8,- 
213,825 made available to it by appropriations for 1930. 

If Congress follows the budget estimate this will 
represent the largest amount ever appropriated for the 
work of the commission for any year. Congress does 
not always do so but it has occasionally appropriated 
for the commission somewhat more than was recom- 
mended by the budget bureau, which has trequently 
made its recommendations for amounts less than the 
estimates filed by the commission of its prospective re- 
quirements. 

Using the terminology employed in reporting com- 
mission activities it might be said that the budget 
bureau has submitted to the President a proposed re- 
port recommending an increase in revenues for the com- 
mission. The estimate will then be transmitted by the 
President to Congress with the annual budget message 
at the opening of the regular session in December and 
hearings and arguments will be held on it by the Con- 
gressional committees before the appropriation bills are 
written and presented. The details of the estimate will 
not be made available until the message is sent and the 
amount which the commission told the budget bureau 
it needed will not be publicly known until then. 

With a larger appropriation the commission will ex- 
pect to be able to solve in part at least some of the 
problems with which it has been confronted, many of 
which are more or less analogous to some of those de- 
scribed to it by railroads when they ask for higher 
rates. For example, just as some railroads are said to 
have suddenly cut down maintenance work in June, in 
the old days when their fiscal year ended June 30, in 
order to postpone expense until another fiscal year, the 
commission has often had to cut down the printing of 
its decisions, or the number of out-of town hearings 
toward the close of the fiscal year or other activities 
which cost money, because of the exhaustion of its 
appropriation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not have 
to worry about net income in the same way that rail- 
roads do but it has the same reason they do for desiring 
a greater gross income to enable them to accomplis 
what is expected and demanded of them. 
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Universal Speech Need 
Becoming More Acute 


Boston, Mass. 
To THE Epitor: 

Noting with much interest the communications on the 
subject of an international language in the Railway Age of 
August 10, pages 388-9 (C. C. Fears), of September 21, (R. 
B. Abbott), of October 5, two communications, pages 829-30, 
(F. R. Welsh, A. M. Orr), I would call attention to the last 
two. paragraphs of Mr. Orr’s communication. In these he 
suggests that an investigation of the subject be made, saying 
that probably many like himself, would study Esperanto if 
there is any probability of its being used for railroad work 
in foreign countries, but that he “would not care to bother 
to learn the language just for the sake of the experience”. 

Both as user of Esperanto for many years and as a target 
for correct English in the office of Stone & Webster, Boston, 
I should be glad to help in such an investigation. We 
Esperanto enthusiasts are confronted with the objection of a 
lack of Esperanto literature and of a growing prevalence of 
English in foreign lands, and we English language enthusiasts 
are confronted with the reluctance to agree on standards for 
general use. But let us hope that some natural language will 
prevail for international purposes or some artificial one— 
English, Esperanto, or something else, natural or artificial. 
Because of radio difficulties and convention difficulties ex- 
perienced in foreign countries, the day is at hand when some- 
thing drastic needs to be done to hasten the adoption of 
some international medium—anything better than nothing. 
Will not the railroad interests take the initiative? 

Gro. W. LEE, 


Librarian, Stone & Webster, Ine. 


Service, Rates and the Consolidator 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have just read with much interest the editorial in the 
Railway Age of September 28 entitled “The Consolidator— 
Friend or Foe.” You touch upon a very important feature 
when you say, “As railroad less carload tonnage decreases, it 
tends to reduce the number of through package cars which the 
railroads themselves can run.” 

That has a very important bearing on the commerce of dis- 
tributing centers like St. Louis, as the demand for expedited 
movement is ever increasing and the package car is the most 
effective method employed, for which service, of course, the 
carriers receive from the public their full class rates without 
discrimination. 

The patrons of this and similar markets are much more con- 
cerned with respect to service than they are with rates. The 
retailer, dependent on the larger market, cannot do today what 
he could 10 or 15 years ago. Then, in many instances, he 
could stock up to the satisfaction of his patrons on a six- 
months basis, whereas now 30 days is more likely to be the 
limit, with daily emergency telephone orders. Hence, we have 
what is called “hand to mouth buying,” which is in fact intel- 
ligent merchandising. 

Therefore, our patrons as a rule are more vitally interested 

in obtaining a quality of transportation which will enable them 
to satisfy the immediate demands of their customers, thus real- 
izing the quickest possible turn-over, than in the fraction of 
transportation charges which may be involved in the cost of a 
pound or a yard of goods. 
The carriers are rendering remarkably good service in the 
handling of these package cars, although, while there is a 
marked increase in the distribution of such merchandise, it is 
a fact, as indicated in your editorial, that the movement by 
paclage car has not increased accordingly. 

I: is a well known fact that this consolidating process, based 
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as it is upon Rule 10 of the Consolidated Classification, was 
indulged in by the railroads themselves through their own 
agencies in the early days, or more specifically by agents of 
fast freight lines operating exclusively over the rail lines thus 
co-operating, until it was declared illegal because discrimina- 
tory. Now, of course, it is not done through the agencies of 
the railroads, but the parties with whom the railroads.deal are 
the agents of the actual shippers; hence there is injected into 
the transaction an agency which, to a certain degree at least, is 
coordinated with the rail carriers who are obligated under the 
law to deal with the public without discrimination. 

Your tentative suggestion No. 4—that the express organization 
be utilized—appeals to me as offering a just and reasonable 
solution of the problem. I realize that, in consequence of the 
numerous methods introduced for the handling of this traffic 
by and in connection with the rail lines, together with the 
methods employed by .the unregulated trucking systems and 
the rapid expansion of the latter, the problem is a difficult one. 
However, in this, as in everything else, I believe it is only 
through adherence as closely as possible to fundamental prin- 
ciples that permanently good results can be obtained. Expedi- 
encies may tide us over but eventually we must stick to the 


rock ballast course. 
P. W. Coy-e, 


Traffic Commissioner, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the International Railway Fuel Association. 
Published by the International Railway Fuel Association, 
Chicago. 574 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in leather. 

A brief account of the World Fuel Conference held at London, 

England, September 24 to October 6, 1928, which was attended 

by H. W. Brooks, consulting engineer, as the representative of 

the International Railway Fuel Association, is contained in the 
proceedings of the Twenty-first annual convention of the Inter- 

national Railway Fuel Association held at Chicago May 7 to 10, 

1929. The regular proceedings of this convention included 

reports on steam-turbine locomotives; Diesel locomotives; front 

ends, grates and ash pans; firing practice; fuel distribution and 
statistics; fuel conservation bulletins and cartoons; fuel sta- 
tions; inspection and preparation of fuel; stationary power 
plants, both coal, and oil-fired, and new locomotive economy 
devices. The principal speakers were T. C. Hudson, president 

of the association, Sir Henry Thornton, R. H. Aishton, H. L. 

Gandy, A. P. Prendergast, L. K. Sillcox, T. W. Demarest and 

J. B. Hill. 


Railway Accounting Procedure. Edited by E. R. Woodson. 7 
in. by 914 in., 1002 pages. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the Railway Accounting Officers Association, Washington, 
D.C. Price, $5. , 

This standard and, for a railway accountant, indispensable 

manual makes its appearance for the first time in loose-leaf 

form. Heretofore the manual has been newly published each 
year to incorporate all changes. At the convention of the 

Railway Accounting Officers Association in Cleveland last 

spring, it was suggested that the changes made each year were 

rather slight, compared to the bulk of the -entire volume, and 
that possibly the ends of economy might be better served by 
issuing the work in loose-leaf form. Corrections to keep the 
manual up to date could then be made by supplying new pages 
to purchasers of the volume. The present volume is the out- 
come of that suggestion and it presents an appearance of which 
its editor and the association may well be proud. The contents 
of the manual need no special introduction to readers of the 

Railway Age. The work is a complete digest of accounting and 

statistical practices of the American railways and as such has 

a place on the bookshelf, not only of railway men charged with 

accounting work, but also of those who have to understand and 

interpret accounts and statistics. 
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Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Burean of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Clark of the Ohio—A Life of George Rogers Clark, by 


Frederick Palmer. A splendid biography of the man who 
won all the area from Pittsburgh to the source of the 
Mississippi for the United States and whose life covered the 
period from Washington’s time to 1818 when “Young Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who was abreast of the mechanical progress of the 
time with his new steam ferry in New York harbor, was to 
see a richer prospect for fortune in the railroads which were 
to cut across the river courses and speed the growth of 
‘Chicagou’ and give rise to cities beside steel tracks.” p. 466. 
Illustrated. Maps as end-papers—compare them with maps 
of the freight association territories of today. 482 p. Pub. 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City. $5. 

Little Blacknose—The Story of a Pioneer, by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift. [Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Railroad history 
centering around the construction and exploits of the DeWitt 
Clinton locomotive. While primarily for youngsters this book 
will undoubtedly be borrowed by their elders to look at the 
illustrations. The end papers, “I can go over a hundred miles 
an hour” on page 138 and “Perhaps it’s Heaven” on page 
147 are especially suggested. 149 p. Pub. by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York City, $2. 

Mad Anthony Wayne, by Thomas Boyd. Another fine 
biography of another man important in American history, 
transportation and otherwise. What Clark won, Wayne later 
held, and his victory at Fallen Timbers so well described in 
this book, made possible the subsequent settlement of the 
Ohio country. It would be somewhat difficult to find in two 
books more pre-railroad transportation described and evalu- 
ated. 351 p. Pub. by C. Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 


$3.50. 
New England and the St. Lawrence Seaway, by Henry | 


‘Harriman. Summarizes advantages of the project to New 


England and discusses commerce of New England, question 
of differentials, need for economical transportation, cost of 
operating vessels between New England ports and the Great 
Lakes, probable water rates between these points, transporta- 
tion of grain and flour and other products available for 
water transportation. 154 p. Issued by Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

Rail and Air Service: Co-ordination—Competition—A List 
of References. Books and periodical articles published in 
period 1919-1929 listed by years. 24 p. Pub. by Library, Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. 

The Romance of the Rails, by Agnes C. Laut. Extension 
of the railroads treated as a romantic episode in American 
history mainly with some general discussion of finance and 
construction. 2 vols. Pub. by Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York City, $7.50. 

Trains of Tomorrow, by Lewis K. Sillcox. Print of 
address an abstract of which appeared in the Ratlway Age 
for Sept. 28, 1929. 16 p. charts. Pub. by New York Air 
Brake Co., New York City. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


Fast Wheels. Compilation of the more striking recent rail- 
road improvements like 20-hour trains, large rail orders, 
etc. Time, October 7, 1929, p. 52. 

The Newfoundland Railway, by Malcolm K. Wright. An 
illustrated history. Baldwin Locomotives, October 1929, p.2-21. 

The Railroads and Passenger Air Transports, by C. E. 
McCullough. An outline of problems and achievements. 
Aeronautical Engineering, July-September 1929, p. 163-165. 

The Romance of Bridge Building, by D. B. Steinman. 
Notable bridges, and their construction. Military Engineer, 
September-October 1929, p. 392-399. 

Traffic Capacity of the Panama Canal, by Harry Burgess. 
Mlustrated. “Military Engineer, September-October 1929, p. 
387-391. 
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Looking Backward 











Fifty Years Ago 


Jay Gould, president of the Missouri Pacific, has purchased 
one-half of the stock of the Denver & Rio Grande, for $1,- 
125,000 or about one-fourth of the face value of the securities. — 
Railway Age, October 9, 1879. 


Work on the extension of the Northern Pacific from the 
Columbia river, near Pasco, Wash., is about to be undertaken. 
and this division of 209 miles is to be pushed to Pend d’Oreille 
lake, Idaho, when there will be a gap of only about 650 miles 
between the eastern and western divisions—Railway Age, Oc- 
tober 9, 1879. 


A corporation has been formally organized [the Sonora, 
which is now part of the Southern Pacific of Mexico] by 
capitalists, mostly living in Boston, for the extension of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to Guaymas, on the Gulf of 
California. The road will extend between 300 and 400 miles 
in Mexico through which a valuable land grant has been 
obtained—Railway Age, October 9, 1879. 


The National Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, at a special meeting in New York on September 12, 
adopted an amendment to its by-laws which states that the 
sum of the local rates by the short line shall constitute the 
unlimited rate, except that when the locals of the longer com- 
peting line make the rate, the short line shall adopt this rate — 
Railway Age, October 9, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


W. J. Towne has been appointed division engineer of the 
Wisconsin and Northern Wisconsin divisions of the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at Chicago.—Railway Age, 
October 14, 1904. 


To improve the speed of the fast freight trains on the Middle 
division (from Harrisburg to Altoona), the Pennsylvania has 
experimentally assigned to these trains regular engines and 
crews.—Ratlroad Gazette, October 14, 1904. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission investigation into the 
private car line question, which was resumed at Chicago on Oc- 
tober 10, plainly brings out some of the evils that now exist 
in the operation of private freight cars. One witness 
cited instances intended to show that all the railroads of the 
country are in the grasp of the “private car line trust”, and 
that any road or shipper standing in the way of the monopoly 
is mercilessly destroyed. The entire refrigerator service was 
declared to be in a trust. The companies not only insist upon 
exclusive contracts, but also demand high mileage from the 
railroads and thereby make 20 to 25 per cent on their invest- 
ment, it was said —Railroad Gazette, October 14, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


Charles Donnelly, general solicitor of the Northern Pacific, 
has been appointed executive vice-president, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. —Raitlway Age, October 13, 1919. 


Observers of the progress of the two Congressional commit- 
tees that are wrestling with the railroad problem are becoming 
increasingly doubtful as to whether any comprehensive rail- 
road legislation is to be expected at this session of Congress, 
which Congressional leaders are now talking of adjourning by 
November 1. Director General Hines has sent a letter to 
Chairman Esch of the House Committee urging early legisia- 
tion to determine the status of the railroads in order to avoid 
uncertainty and consequent demoralization of service.—Rai! 
way Age, October 13, 1919. 
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Indian Fighter 


George W. McElliott, retired blacksmith, Pennsylvania, has 
the right to wear a great many medals. He served under Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, in the U. S. Cavalry, and participated in 
scores of battles with the Indians. 


Swedish Key-Massager 


M. J. Lallky, retired car inspector of the Pennsylvania, 
claims the distinction of being the only railroader in America 
who ever worked as a telegraph operator on a railway in 
Sweden. He was employed by the Ystad-Eslof line nearly 50 
years ago. 


The “Lungers” Pass 


Some years ago 11 consumptives, who had migrated to Fort 
Stanton, N. M., decided to go to El Paso to see a show. The 
one drawback was that they had no money with which to pay 
their fare. Accordingly, they formed an organization, called 
themselves the Amalgamated Association of Consolidated 
Lungers of New Mexico, and applied for a pass. Pleased by 
this spirit, C. B. Eddy, then president of the El Paso & North- 
western, supplied the requisite pass, made out to: “J. R. Thomas 
and Eleven Lungers.” 


Stemming the Tide of Civilization 


One of the most unique protests ever made against the 
construction of a railway has been registered by the Indians 
at York Factory, Man., on the Hudson Bay extension of the 
Canadian National. During the two days’ “pow-wow” of the 
council, which is held annually following treaty payments, the 
Canadian government paying agent was officially requested to 
stop the construction of the railway to Fort Churchill because 
of the effect that it will have on the fur trade in the York 
Factory region. "The York Factory tribe claims that settlement 
of Fort Churchill will prevent the habitation of the Hudson Bay 
coast by white foxes, which are the chief source of the Indians’ 
fur catch each season. 


Evidence Like That Should Be Preserved 


Shooting through the same hole of an electric light bulb 
which had been burned out and used as a target 100 ft. away 
without breaking the bulb is a feat which probably could never 
again be duplicated. Mart Haft, machinist and Duke Welling- 
ton, storehouseman for the Pennsylvania at Erie, Pa., were 
arguing marksmanship. When they had completed their work, 
they went out with the old bulb and set it up. They used a 
high powered air rifle. Duke shot through the bulb first, then 
Haft followed. Upon examination of the globe, it showed 
the bullets entered the same hole, but came out on the other 
side in different places without shattering the bulb. The 
evidence has been locked up by electricians to prove this story 
to anyone who may doubt its authenticity. 


Pennsylvania Scholarship Award 


Milton E. Annich, son of Frank P. Annich, sign painter, 
Philadelphia Terminal division, Pennsylvania, has been awarded 
the John Clark Sims Memorial scholarship established at the 
University of Pennsylvania some years ago to give the sons 
of living or deceased Pennsylvania employees an opportunity 
to secure a technical education. The John Clark Sims Me- 
morial Scholarships were created as a memorial to the late John 
Clark Sims, formerly secretary of the Pennsylvania, who was 
for many years a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ty ) scholarships were established at the university, each cov- 
eriig the full course of four years and exempting the holders 
tro n tuition fees. One is available to persons nominated by 
university trustees, while the other is open to competition 
among the sons of Pennsylvania employees. Competitive ex- 
aminations for this year’s scholarship, embracing subjects cor- 
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responding to the entrance requirements of scientific depart- 
ments of higher universities, colleges and technical schools, 
were held in June. 


Well, It Might Have Happened 


J. L. Hodges, for the past 40 years an engineman on. the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, vouches for this story: Last 
April a sparrow built its nest beneath the tank of the locomotive 
driven by “Uncle Jimmie” Hodges, running out of Liberal, Kan. 
For weeks that sparrow rode out to the end of the line and 
then back again every day. Soon the eggs hatched and’ the 
baby sparrows crowded the mother bird from the nest and she 
was compelled to stay behind while her home and_ babies 
made the round trip on the engine. When Hodges and’ the 
engine returned each evening they saw the mother bird had 
been busy and each night she had piled up grub worms, grass- 
hoppers and other eatables for the young birds. As soon as the 
engine was spotted for the night the sparrow gave her family a 
hearty supper. This practice continued daily to the great 
delight of Hodges and the train crew until the young birds 
found they could fly and flew away. Now that train crew is a 
lonesome bunch. 


Our Oldest Subscriber 


Avery Turner, the grand old man of the Santa Fe, has prob- 
ably read the Railway Age and its predecessors for a longer 
period than any other man. Commenting on the subject, Mr. 
Turner writes: 

“I do not remember just when I began to read the Railroad 
Gazette, but I believe it was about 1871, when I was a rodman 





Avery Turner, Who Has Read the Railway Age and Its 
Predecessors Since 1871! 


on construction, soon after leaving Cornell University. I have 
always been a subscriber to the Gazette and its successors ever 
since. 

“I have been in the employ of the Santa Fe since May, 1875, 
beginning as a rodman and serving in the engineering, con- 
struction and operating departments, as brakeman, yardmaster, 
conductor, trainmaster, superintendent, assistant general super- 
intendent and vice-president and general manager. When ad- 
vancing years suggested lighter burdens, my present position 
of general agent, land and tax commissioner, was made for me. 

“In all these years, I have read the magazine from cover to 
cover, beginning with the advertisements. I have also read a 
mechanical magazine and the Wall Street Journal for many 
years, when I could spare the time, but I believe that the 
Gazette and the Age have kept me better posted with a broader 
vision than any other influence.” 
































Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Rar- 
RoAD Tre Propucers will hold its next 
annual convention at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 29 and 30 and 
May 1, 1930. 


Frep W. SarcENT, president of the 
Chicago & North Western, will speak 
on Business and Taxes at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce at Chicago on October 17. 


Wage Statistics for July 


The number of employees reported by 
€lass I railways to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as of the middle of 
the month of July was 1,744,896, and the 
total compensation for the month was 
$254,894,891. Compared with the returns 
for the corresponding month last year, 
the summary for July, 1929, shows an 
increase of 0.94 per cent in the number 
of employees. The total compensation 
shows an increase of 5.4 per cent. There 
was an increase of 1.5 cents in the average 
straight-time hourly earnings of employees 
working on an hourly basis and July, 
1929, had one more working day than 
July, 1928. 


Pullman Car Plant Dedicated 


On Tuesday, October 1, a new freight 
car manufacturing plant—for both steel 
and wooden cars—was dedicated and put 
into operation by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation at Bessemer, 
Ala. The plant was designed and con- 
structed by the United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., under 
the direction of W. N. Oehm, manager 
of works of the Pullman company. An 
outstanding feature of the layout of the 
new plant is the concentration of all prin- 
cipal shop operations into three main 
units, each under one roof, these units 
consisting of the following shop groups: 
(1) Punch, shear, assembly and erecting 
shop together with the machine, die. 
forge, wheel and axle and truck shop; 
(2) wood mill and wood erecting shop, 
together with the lumber storage and dry 
kilns; (3) paint shop and paint mixing 
plant. In addition to these main units, 


there are several auxiliary departments 
and facilities, such as the templet shop, 
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general stores, toolrooms, toilets, wash 
and locker rooms, offices, etc. The new 
plant is provided with complete modern 
machinery, equipment and crane service 
for the efficient handling of all details of 
steel and wood freight car construction 
work, 


C. N. R. Invites Employees 
to Buy Bonds 


Officers and employees of the Canadian 
National are to be given the opportunity 
of buying a portion of the company’s 
$30,000,000 bond issue. 

According to an announcement by D. 
C. Grant, vice-president in charge of 
finance, a total of $5,000,000 of the 
forty-year 5 per cent gold bonds, dated 
October 1, 1929, have been set aside for 
officer-employee purchase. Payment for 
these bonds may be made by means 
of deductions: from payroll commencing 
with December 1 of this year. Provision 
for payment for bonds subscribed for by 
officers and employees other than by 
means of payroll deduction is also made 
in the circular issued by Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, chairman and president. 


Long Train, Quick Time 


A freight train which was run by 
the Pennsylvania from Altoona, Pa., over 
the Middle and the Philadelphia divisions, 
to Morrisville, Pa., 259 miles, on Sep- 
tember 12, made this trip, with 150 cars, 
without any break in the train, in 18 
hours, five minutes, (14.3 m.p.h.). Most 
of the cars in the train were destined 
to Greenville (New York Harbor) about 
60 miles beyond Morrisville. 

Approximate figures show that, leaving 
Altoona, the gross weight of the train 
was calculated at 12,600 tons; gross ton 
miles on the Middle Division 1,666,018; 
gross ton miles per train hour 277,674. 
The train traversed the 130 miles of the 
division in about six hours; average 22 
miles an hour. 

Over the Middle division, Altoona to 
Enola, there were two locomotives Nos. 
6953 and 6960, Class M.; but the double- 
heading was solely for the purpose of 
sending engines to the east end of the 
division. One of these engines alone 
could haul the 150 cars. 
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September Locomotive Shipments 


September shipments of railroad loco- 
motives from principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 75 
locomotives, as compared with 129 in 
August and 41 in September, 1928. The 
tollowing table gives the shipments and 
unfilled orders of locomotives for Sep- 
tember, 1928 and 1929, the 1928 totals 
and totals for the first nine months of 
the two years: 

RatLtroap LocoMorives 




















Shipments 
g™ == 
Year Domestic Foreign 
and ——— ———, a 
Month Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 
September 75 60 7 8 
Total ————_—SF er ee 
(9 months) 592 480 32 80 
1928 
September 41 28 2 11 
Total —_> ——- or ————-— 
(9 months) 435 285 87 61 2 
Total (year) 550 367 92 87 4 
Unfilled orders, end of September 
rc aie oa, 
Domestic Foreign 
—_ a. -—-—- 
Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 429 347 55 27 ee 
1928 178 118 27 31 2 


S. P. Plans $1,000,000 Expenditure 
For Employees’ Health 

The Southern Pacific, through the offer 
of Edward S. Harkness, a member of the 
board of directors to assume the entire 
expense of construction, plans the imme- 
diate enlargement of its hospital facilities 
at San Francisco, Cal., and at Tucson, 
Ariz., at a total cost of about $1,000,000. 
The new investment will represent a cash 
expenditure of more than $600,000 which 
will be used in the construction of an ad- 
dition to the hospital building at Fell and 
Baker streets, San Francisco, and a new 
tubercular sanatorium at Tucson. The 
company will contribute about $400,000 to 
the improvement project in real estate and 
in present facilities at Tucson that can 
be utilized in the tubercular sanatorium. 
The sanatorium at Tucson will occupy the 
former station site of the El Paso & 
Southwestern which includes an extensive 
park. 

This railroad has also undertaken the 
equipment of a “better health” car to be 
operated over its lines for the voluntary 
physical examination and education o! 
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employees. The car will contain X-ray 
equipment, a clinical laboratory and simi- 
lar facilities. 


N. E. L. A. Report on Elec- 
trification 


Progress of railroad electrification in 
the United States and foreign countries 
is covered in a serial report just issued 
by the Electrification of Steam Railroads 
Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association. The report includes the re- 
sult of an extensive survey of electrified 
railroads in Europe and the British Isles 
made by a sub-committee sent abroad for 
that purpose late in 1928. The report 
states that while railroad electrification 
began in this country as early as 1895, the 
United States had only 1753.32 route miles 
electrified at the close of 1928. Europe, 
on the other hand, had practically no elec- 
trified mileage prior to 1915 and now has 
4966.33 route miles electrified. This is 
exclusive of Soviet Russia and the British 
Isles. Great Britain has 1019,12 route 
miles electrified, Canada 92.16 miles, while 
the whole of Central and South America 
combined has only 566.30 miles. 

Appended to the general report is the 
report of a sub-committee on standard 
form of contract. This committee has 
been making a study of the contracts used 
in this country for the sale of energy to 
electrified roads and has outlined the de- 
sirable features to include in such a con- 
tract. 

The personnel of the general committee 
includes representatives of steam ail- 
roads, power companies, consulting en- 
gineers and electrical manufacturers. The 
scope of the work of the committee is to 
study all steam railroad electrifications in 
a general way, developing the fundamen- 
tal reasons for, and the results of, these 
electrifications; and to promote coopera- 
tion between executives and railway 
power companies for the mutual under- 
standing of each others problems. 


New Texas Lines Proposed 


Arguments for the construction of 
more than 200 miles of new railroad 
in Texas, representing the application of 
the Gulf & West Texas and the Abilene 
& Southern to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were heard by H. C. Davis, 
Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer, at San Antonio, Tex., September 
3X to October 5. The Gulf & West 
Texas has asked the Commission for 
permission to construct a railroad from 
Fredericksburg, Tex., to San Angelo, 
with an alternative extension of 57 
miles south from Fredericksburg to Wet- 
more, 170 miles in all. 

On the second day of the hearing the 
Promoters of the G. & W. T. project 
and the officers of the Abilene & Southi- 
etn, which has asked to be allowed to 
extend its line into San Angelo from 
Ballinger on the north, 39 miles, reached 
an agreement through which neither 
road would oppose the application of the 
other, leaving the proposed road’s con- 
struction unopposed at the hearings. R. 
W. Morrison, president of the G. & W. 
T, stated that the cost of constructing 
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the road had been estimated at $5,552,665 
and that negotiations were under way 
for the purchase of the Fredericksburg 
& Northern between Fredericksburg and 
Fredericksburg Junction, 20 miles, which 
had been valued at $357,800. To provide 
an entrance into San Antonio negotia- 
tions have been carried on for trackage 
rights over the Southern Pacific from 
Fredericksburg Junction to San Antonio. 
About $800,000 of preferred stock in the 
G. & W. T., has been sold and pledge 
subscriptions amounting to $1,200,000 
have been received, Mr. Morrison said. 

A large portion of two days was oc- 
cupied by the testimony of witnesses who 
told of the savings in freight rates that 
would accrue to agricultural, livestock 
and industrial interests through the con- 
struction of a railroad which would 
make possible the shortest rail distance 
between West Texas and San Antonio. 
More than 200 witnesses were in attend- 
ance representing commercial interests 
on the proposed line, and while only a 
few of them testified, their presence was 
noted. 

H. G. Pettee, traffic manager of the 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company, declared 
that three asphalt mines in Uvalde county 
ship about 250,000 cars a year and his 
company can distribute no rock asphalt 
in the Texas Panhandle because of the 
long rail haul to points northwest of 
San Antonio. The construction of the 
new line would reduce the rail cistance 
between San Antonio and San Angelo 
100 miles. 

The petition of the Abilene & Southern 
which is owned by the Texas & Paci- 
fic, for construction of an extension 
into San Angelo was opposed by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which has 
a line between Ballinger and San Angelo. 
Testimony of the witnesses favoring the 
extension dwelt upon the more direct 
service that would be provided into 
Fort Worth and Dallas from San An- 
gelo over Abilene and the Texas & 
Pacific, in contrast with the present 
freight service over the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient to Sweetwater and the 
T. & P. to Fort Worth. The Santa 
Fe contended that San Angelo already 
has adequate railway service and that 
the proposed extension would duplicate 
present facilities. Judge W. C. Blanks, 
chairman of the railroad committee of 
the San Angelo Board of Development, 
said that that organization had agreed 
to divide half the costs of a right of 
way through Tom Green and Concho 
counties and in San Angelo if the cost 
should prove to be in excess of $100,000. 
E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific testified that if the 
Abilene & Sotithern application is granted 
$500,000 will be expended in the rehabil- 
itation of the road between Abilene and 
Ballinger. 


Eight Months Net 5.5 Per Cent 


Class I railroads for eight months this 
year had a net railway operating income 
of $827,734,976, at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 5.5 per cent on their property in- 
vestment,: according to reports compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
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In the first eight months of 1928 the net 
was $686,081,631, or 4.62 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues for the eight months totaled 
$4,208,393,410, or an increase of 5.6 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to $3,- 
031,026,516, an increase of 2.1 per cent. 

In the eight months the roads paid 
$270,724,604 in taxes, compared with $250,- 
908,394 for the same period the year 
before. For August, the tax Dill 
amounted to $38,566,027, an increase of 
$3,163,134 over the previous year. 

Twelve Class I railroads operated at a 
loss in the first eight months of 1929, of 
which three were in the Eastern district 
three in the Southern and six in the 
Western. 

The net railway operating income by 
districts for the first eight months of 
1929, with the percentage of return based 
on property investment on an annual basis 
was as follows: 


New England Region ....... $34,419,896 5.92% 
Great Lakes Region ....... 145,278,618 5.22% 
Central Eastern Region .... 196,369,374 5.95% 
Pocahontas Region ........ 58,777,207 8.91% 
Total Eastern District ... 434,845,095 5.94% 
Total Southern District .. 88,490,015 4.28% 


Northwestern Region ...... 90,343,544 5.2 

Central Western Region ... 148,534,790 5.74 

Southwestern Region ....... 65,521,532 4.86% 
Total Western District ... 304,399,866 5.37% 
United States ........... 827,734,976 5.50% 


Class I railroads for August had a net 
operating income of $141,436,100, at the 
rate of 5.14 per cent. In August last 
year the net was $128,435,630, or 4.73 per 
cent. Operating revenues for August 
amounted to $586,563,359, an increase of 5 
per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$395,686,103, an increase of 2,9 per cent. 

In the Eastern district for the eight 
months the net railway operating income 
was $434,845,095, at the rate of 5.94 per 
cent. For the same period in 1928 the 
net was $353,852,872, or 4.91 per cent. 
Operating revenues for the first eight 
months totaled $2,107,035,327, an increase 
of 6.7 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,505,379,592, an increase of 2.9 
per cent. For August the net railway 
operating income was $69,296,967 com- 
pared with $61,329,020 in August, 1928. 

In the Southern district for the eight 
months the net railway operating income 
was $88,490,015, at the rate of 4.28 per 
cent. For the same period in 1928 the net 
amounted to $81,245,085, at the rate of 4 
per cent. Operating revenues in the 
Southern District for eight months 
amounted to $518,301,897, an increase of 
1.4 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $390,782,127. a decrease of four- 
tenths of one per cent. The net railway 
operating income in August amounted to 
$11,123,127, while in the same month in 
1928 it was $10,574,197. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for the eight months in 1929 had a 
net railway operating income of $304,399,- 
866, at the annual rate of 5.37 per cent. 
For the eight months in 1928 they had a 
net of $250,983,674, which was at the rate 
of 4.48 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Western district for the eight months 
amounted to $1,583,056,186, an increase of 
5.6 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,134,864,797, an increase of 18 
per cent. For August, the net of the 


(Continued on page 888) 
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News of the Week 
(Continued from page 881) 


Class I railroads in the Western district 
amounted to $61,016,006, as compared with 
$56,532,413 in August 1928. 


Crass I Rattroaps—Uwnirep States 
Month of August 


1929 1928 

Total operating rev- 

enues $586,563,359 $558,751,499 
Total operating ex- 

penses ; 395,686,103 384,527,747 
Taxes : 38,566,027 35,402,893 
Net railway operat- 

ing income 141,436,100 128,435,630 
Operating ratio — 

per cent 67.46 68.82 
Rate of return on 

property _invest- 

ment 5.14% 4.73% 


Eight Months Ended August 31 
Total operating rev- 


enues $4,208,393,410 $3,984,931,740 
Total operating ex- 

penses ..«« $,031,026,516 2,970,127,581 
Taxes 270,724,604 250,908,394 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ; 827,734,976 686,081,631 
Operating ratio — 

per cent 72.02 74.53 
Rate of return on 

property invest- 

ment eS 5.50% 4.62% 


New Line Will Tap Timber 


On October 18, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will begin a hearing 
at Aberdeen, Wash., on the joint ap- 
plication of the Northern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific to construct a railroad 
on the Olympic Peninsula, which will 
tap the largest area of virgin timber 
land in, the country, including the sec- 
tion embraced by the Quinault Indian 
Reservation and the Olympic National 
Forest. The hearing is expected to 
bring out interesting economic factors. 

Certain interests on the Northern 
Olympic Peninsula, including the Port 
Angeles Western, have become inter- 
venors at the hearing, and object to the 
project on the ground that the logical 
route for the timber. is northward to the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca, where it 
can be rafted to the mills on the coast 
of Puget Sound in northern Washington. 
The private logging roads in the south- 
ern peninsula are also objecting to the 
building of a common carrier into the 
territory on the ground that they are 
in position to serve the territory ade- 
quately. On the other hand, the vast 
timber industry that has been built up 
on Gray’s Harbor, at the south of the 
Olympic Peninsula, is favoring the ex- 
tension, since it would mean that the 
timber would come to the mills in that 
section and be shipped from the Gray’s 
Harbor territory. 

The proposed line will be 60 miles 
long, extending from Aloha, Wash., on 
the south, to the basin of the Hoh river 
on the north. Two alternate routes have 
been surveyed for the northern portion 
of the line. The country to be traversed 
is hilly, but there are no particularly 
high ranges to be crossed and a low 
grade line is possible. It is estimated 
that the road will cost $60,000 or $100,- 
000 a mile. 

Most of the line will lie within the 
territory of the Quinault Indian Reser- 
vation and the Olympic National For- 
est, among the foothills of the Olympic 
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mountains, and it will open up a vast 
territory which has hitherto been entire- 
ly inaccessible for settlement or for log- 
ging operations. It is estimated that 
about 28 million feet of high-grade 
merchantable Douglas fir, hemlock, grand 
fir, cedar and spruce is tributary to the 
proposed extension. Approximately 10 
per cent of the stand is old growth 
spruce, which is now in demand for the 
manufacture of airplanes. 

The new line will form an extension to 
the branch of the Northern Pacific 
which now serves the Gray’s Harbor 
territory, consisting principally of the 
cities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam. The 
extension will pass through the heart 
of the Quinault Indian Reservation. Pre- 
vious to 1928, only a few comparatively 
small tracts of timber on this reserva- 
tion had been sold, and transportation 
from these tracts to tide-water at Gray’s 
Harbor has been provided by four pri- 
vately owned logging roads. Late last 
year, it was decided to open the entire 
tract for logging operations, and bids 
were asked on a large portion of it. 
This procedure was objected to most 
strongly by the Aberdeen Chamber of 
Commerce, for the reason that with the 
private logging roads serving the terri- 
tory, it was believed to be impossible to 
so supervise the operations as to insure 
their being conducted on the so-called 
“sustained yield basis,” which provides 
for a limited cut and reforestation to 
conserve the timber resources of the 
peninsula. They expressed their further 
reasons for favoring the withholding of 
bids until a common carrier could be 
built in to serve the territory, as follows: 

“Without a common carrier, the tim- 
ber will be cut from the land, following 
which the rails will be pulled up, and 
there will be no means of reaching the 
markets 50 miles to the south. The 
game-filled forests will be destroyed, and 
there will be no method of taking out 
the fine stand of pulp timber that can 
be grown profitably in 25 years. This 
is important, because, beyond question, 
because of climatic conditions, the west- 
ern slope of the Olympic mountains is 
better adapted to reforestation than any 
other area in the world. With private 
logging roads, there would be no means 
of developing the fishing and agricul- 
tural possibilities of the territory after 
the timber is cut. 

“With a common carrier in the terri- 
tory, interested only in the development 
of the country and providing permanent 
transportation, not only will the Indians 
be in position to secure adequate prices 
for their timber, but the territory will 
not be merely a cut-over, valueless 
waste-land after the timber is cut. There 
will be transportation and a market for 
farm products, for manganese, for poles, 
railroad ties, shingles, and other smaller 
forest products that can be cut profitably 
from the small second growth timber. 
Pulp mills desiring to locate on Grays 
Harbor will not be at the mercy of a 
few men but can buy pulpwood from the 


_ Indians or others who can afford to haul 


by truck to the common carrier.” 
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The Nationai Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on November 20 and 21. 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has 
granted the International-Great Northern 
permission to reduce freight rates on 
cotton shipments to Houston, Texas, Gal- 
veston and Texas City to meet motor 
truck competition. The reductions apply 
between Grapeland and Red Branch and 
between Oakwood and Sneed. 


The Missouri Pacific, during September, 
accomplished an average on time passen- 
ger train performance of 97.7 per cent 
for the 10,889 passenger trains operated. 
More than 3,000 package freight cars 
were loaded out of St. Louis, over 98 
rer cent of which arrived at destination 
on time; and more than 99.6 per cent 
not over 24 hours behind scheduled time. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 4 decided not to. suspend 
freight tariffs filed by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco making a re- 
duction of 7 cents per 100 Ib. in the rates 
on wheat from points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and other states to the gulf ports 
to meet the reduction made recently by 
the Kansas City Southern from Kansas 
City. The roads were allowed to reduce 
the rates from Kansas City on short 
notice but the tariffs applying from other 
points were to become effective on Oc- 
tober 10 and later dates. 


The New York State Public Service 
Commission has denied the petition of 
the Pennsylvania for authority to discon- 
tinue operation of one of the two passen- 
ger trains which run each way daily be- 
tween Olean, N. Y., and Rochester, 105 
miles. At a hearing held by the commis- 
sion it was shown that even after adopt- 
ing electro gas cars, the annual loss in 
passenger service on this section of the 
road is about $50,000. The commission 
holds, however, that the present service 
of two trains each way daily, except 
Sunday, one in the morning and one in 
the late afternoon, is the minimum that 
the public convenience needs. 


The State Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners for California has ordered an in- 
crease in the charge for car switching in 
San Francisco from $3.50 to $4.50, be- 
cause of the increased cost of operation. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, in co-operation with Herrick-Flowers 
of Hackettstown, N. J., has inaugurated 
a garden bureau and landscape service, 
in connection with the flower shop in 
its passenger terminal at Hoboken. For 
the benefit and convenience of its patrons 
and others who reside in the regions 
served by its lines, horticultural experts 
will furnish advice concerning plants, 
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shrubs and trees and their care, the 
landscaping of yards and estates and 
suggest lay-outs for flower gardens and 
other yard and garden features. In ad- 
dition, orders will be taken for seasonal 
cut flowers, for delivery to passengers 
on arriving or departing trains or steam- 
ships, or by wire, at any point, for 
weddings, banquets, the sick in hospitals 
or funerals. 


Atlantic States Shippers’ Board 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Utica, 
N. Y., on October 3, with an attendance 
of over 500. The commodity committees 
presented reports indicating that the 
freight shipments in this territory for 
the current quarter will call for 966,218 
cars or about 3.3 per cent over the actual 
carloadings of the last quarter of 1928. 
Virtually every commodity reported on 
shows a probable increase in movement, 
except fertilizers. salt and lumber. 

The meeting was presided over by H. 
E. Stringer of Washington, D. C., gen- 
eral chairman, and the principal speaker, 
other than members, was A. H. Arm- 
strong of the General Electric Company. 


I. C. C. to Inquire Into Excess 
Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is planning a general inquiry into the mat- 
ter of excess fares charged by many rail- 
roads, particularly in the East, on their 
faster and better passenger trains. Ques- 
tions as to the legality of these fares in 
relation to the fourth section of the in- 
terstate commerce act, which prohibits the 
charging of a through rate greater than 
the aggregate of the intermediates, were 
raised by members of the commission’s 
organization some time ago and a num- 
ber of fourth section applications were 
set for hearing on October 15. The hear- 
ing has now been postponed, with a view, 
it is understood, of broadening the scope 
of the inquiry. 


Midwest Shippers’ Board 

A probable increase, in the next three 
months, of about one per cent in the level 
of agricultural and industrial activity in 
Midwest territory, as compared with the 
closing quarter of 1928, was predicted at 
the fall meeting of the Midwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, held at Des Moines, Ia. 
on October 3. Increases range from 20 
per cent in hay, straw and alfalfa to 
slightly more than one per cent in iron 
and steel. Committees expect an increase 
of 12 per cent in canned food, 10 per 
cent in machinery and boilers and 10 per 
cent in petroleum. Other increases pre- 
dicted are: 6 per cent for coal and coke, 
6 for brick and clay products, 5 for 
chemicals and explosives, 5 for agricul- 
tural implements, and 5 for flour and 
meal. Also cement 5 per cent, paper and 
roofing 3 per cent, and lumber and forest 
products 3 per cent. Business in the clos- 
ing quarter of 1929 approximately equal 
to that done in the same period a year 
ago was forecast for ore and concentrates, 
Salt, sugar, syrup and molasses, and lime 
and plaster. 
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A decrease is predicted in eight lines: 
4 per cent in fresh vegetables, 5 per cent 
in live stock, 8 per cent in grain, 8 per 
cent in poultry and dairy products, 14 
per cent in potatoes, 15 per cent in gravel 
sand and stone, 20 per cent in fertilizers, 
and 58 per cent in fresh fruits. 

Combining the forecasts made for the 
26 principal commodities reported on, it 
appears that the freight car loadings, 
which, in the last quarter of 1928, totaled 
1,308,725 cars, will this year be 1,325,727 
cars, or an increase of 1.3 per cent. 


Frisco Improves Freight 
Schedules 


The St. Louis-San Francisco, on Octo- 
ber 2, improved its freight schedules by 
adding a train from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Birmingham, Ala., and another from 
Monett, Mo., to Wichita, Kan., and by 
consolidating train 934 with train 136 
at Springfield, from which point the com- 
bined train runs into Kansas City. The 
new Kansas City-Birmingham train leaves 
Kansas City at 11 p.m. and arrives in 
Birmingham at 2 p.m. the second day. 
The new Monett-Wichita train, which 
gives twenty-four hours better service 
from St. Louis to Wichita, makes close 
connection with Advance 35 from St. 
Louis at Monett. The Advance 35 leaves 
St. Louis at 7:45 p.m. and arrives in 
Monett at 3:15 p.m. the next day; the 
new Monett-Wichita train leaves Monett 
at 4:30 p.m. and arrives in Wichita at 
6:30 a.m. Train 934, which formerly 
ran from Birmingham to Thayer and 
which now runs into Kansas City after 
consolidating with train 136, leaves Birm- 
ingham at 11 p.m. and arrives in Kansas 
City at 5 a.m. 


N. P. Educates Farmers 

The Northern Pacific, beginning Octo- 
ber 21, will operate a ten-car educational 
dairy and poultry train through 34 towns 
in Minnesota and northwestern Wiscon- 
sin. The train will start from Forest 
Lake, Minn., and each day, until Novem- 
ter 2, will make stops in three towns. 
A complete story of new ways to profit 
in dairying and poultry-raising, including 
turkey-raising, will be told on the train 
and there will be interesting exhibits 
illustrating profitable farm practices. 
Better Cows, Better Hens, and Larger 
Dividends will be the slogan of the train. 
Co-operating with the railway are the 
Minnesota Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, the Land o’ Lakes Creameries, the 
Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the Poultry Research Society of 
America, national livestock breed associa- 
tions, the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, and the local communities. 


Southwest Shippers’ Board 

The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board met in New Orleans on September 
26 with 564 representatives of leading 
industries and of railroads in attendance. 
The alternate general chairman, Cecil E. 
Munn of Enid, Okla., presided. Increases 
in the production and shipments of prin- 
cipal commodities, other than cotton orig- 
inating in the territory, are expected to 
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offset the cotton loss, the crop in the 
Southwest this year being approximately 
800,000 bales less than in the preceding 
year. An increase of 1.7 per cent in the 
total car loadings of all commo‘lities for 
the fourth quarter of the year over the 
same quarter is indicated; though the 
heavy loss in rural buying power occa- 
sioned by the short cotton crop must ne- 
cessarily be felt in those industries that 
Gepend largely on a country market. 

The movement of this season’s crop, 
which developed rather serious diicul- 
ties due to abnormal conditions within 
the industry, was :eviewed by a number 
of grain men and others, the consensus 
being that the inability of exporters to 
sell abroad was wholly responsible for 
the heavy car accumulations at Texas 
ports. At no time was there any lack of 
Shipping Board vessels to take care of all 
offerings. 

A feature of the meeting was the report 
of the Agricultural Marke:ing committee, 
headed by Dr. A. B. Cox, director of 
business research of the University of 
Texas. Other speakers were: Harry 
Williams, for the Texas Farm Lureau 
Cotton Association, Dr. C. O. Brannen of 
the University of Arkansas un the Mar- 
keting of Rice, A. L. Ward, on the Mar- 
keting of Cottonseed, and Cecil E.. Munn. 

An interesting account of the come- 
back of the Louisiana sugar industry was 
given by Lionel L. James, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in which it 
was stated that this year’s production will 
be 60 per cent above the production last 
year, this increase being due to new vari- 
eties of cane developed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by crossing wild va- 
rieties of cane grown in Javz with home 
varieties. These new canes are highly 
resistant to the Mosaic disease which 
had become so thoroughly entrenched in 
all of the old canes that the industry in 
this country was seriously threatened 
with extinction. 

R. H. Kelley, attorney for the Missouri 
Pacific read an interesting paper on the 
Effects of the Supreme Court Decision 
in the O’Fallon case on the railroad situa- 
tion generally. The Board voted to hold 
its next meeting at Alexandria, La.. 


Grain Congestion in Canada 


One of the worst tie-ups of grain- 
carrying equipment in the history of 
Western Canada is now being felt both 
by the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National and by the lake carriers. The 
tie-up is the result of the battle of wits 
between the Canadian Wheat Pool and 
the European buyers, the latter refusing 
to buy Canadian wheat at the prices asked 
by the Pool. The result is that the ex- 
port movement of Canadian wheat is 
practically nil. Another result is that the 
two main railroads put into effect in 
Western Canada on Monday of last 
week, September 30, a system of car 
rationing for the purpose of offsetting the 
threatening glut of grain at the head of 
the Great Lakes. So that the capacity of 
interior elevators will be used to their 
fullest capacity, cars will be dispatched 
to those prairie points where the stor- 
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age in elevators shows the most urgent 
need of grain transfer. The export of 
Canadian grain through the port of Mon- 
treal for the current calendar year is 
only 46 per cent. of the total shipped from 
there last year in the same period. 

Montreal’s fleet of idle grain carriers 
numbers 51 vessels which are waiting to 
unload, while at Port Colborne nine 
loaded freighters are tied up. At both 
ports the elevators are practically filled 
to capacity, and there is no sign of al- 
leviation of the congestion. The same 
situation exists at Port McNicol’s ele- 
vators and Owen Sound’s. One vessel is 
tied up at Port McNicol. There is still 
considerable storage space at Midland, 
although movement is slow. 

The idleness of the _ grain-carrying 
vessels has resulted in the loss of mil- 
lions of doliars to vessel owners, as well 
as hardship to the crews, who have been 
paid off except for a few men retained 
as skeleton crews. 

Fort William and Port Arthur have 
been affected by the congestion at Bay 
Port and Montreal elevators. Although 
elevators at the Head of the Lakes are 
crammed, shipping is at a standstill and 
no vessels are upbound light for grain. 
There is nowhere for it to go, nor is 
there a demand for it. Many vessels are 
awaiting cargoes at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, but the cargoes are not forth- 
coming, although one vessel has taken 
storage grain. The harbors have never 
been so quiet. Crews have been laid off 
the vessels in port and those loaded there 
remain awaiting orders. 


Truck Drivers Strike in New 
York 


Wholesale fruit dealers in New York 
City, in connection with the settlement 
of a strike of truckmen, were reported 
to have agreed, on October 8, to dis- 
courage the transportation of produce to 
New York from distant points by motor 
trucks. This action was in response to 
the argument of the city truckmen that 
the best interests of the trade require 
that all fresh fruit and vegetables be 
brought in by railroad. 

The truck drivers, numbering about 
2000, struck for higher pay on Saturday, 
October 5; and until the afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 8, there was almost 
complete stagnation in perishable freight 
traffic on all the roads bringing in large 
supplies of fruit and vegetables; and it 
was estimated that these commodities held 
in cars at New York docks, and in 
Jersey City yards, represented a value 
of five or six million dollars. Hundreds 
of cars brought across the Hudson river 
were taken back to the New Jersey side 
without unloading, and the congestion in 
the yards of the Erie and the Pennsyl- 
vania,—and to a less degree on other 
roads—was so great that on Monday 
embargoes were placed at many shipping 
points. — 

The strike was settled by the truck 
operators increasing the pay of their 
drivers five dollars a week; the working 
day remains at nine hours with one 
dollar an hour for overtime. The men 
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abandoned their demand for the eight- 
hour day and time-and-one-half for over- 
time. 

The agreement between the Market 
Truckmen’s Association and the Fruit 
and Produce Trade Association is said 
to stipulate that the merchants shall re- 
fuse to receive produce coming by truck 
from distant points directly to their 
places of business. It is said that trucks 
in this business come from as far away 
as North Carolina and that their activi- 
ties have eaten into the local trucking 
business seriously during the last year 
or two. The argument of the city truck- 
men is that the goods should all come 
into central terminals to enable buyers 
to. make a satisfactory estimate of what 
quantities are available on any given day. 
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The stipulation of the city truckmen 
was said to be that the long distance 
trucks must deliver their loads to the city 
carriers for local transportation in New 
York, rather than making direct de- 
liveries themselves; but it is said to be 
the hope that this proviso will encourage 
perishable handling by the railroads. I+ 
is said that as many as 500 trucks 
sometimes come in from outside points 
on a single night; and it is complained 
that there is much unnecessary congestion 
in West Street. 

Under the new scale, drivers of one- 
horse vehicles are to receive $45 a week: 
two-horse vehicles, $47; three-ton motor 
trucks, $48; four-ton motor trucks, $50: 
five-ton trucks, $51; 7%%4-ton trucks, 
$53.50; and helpers, $45. 








a Foreign 
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Southern Changes to Third Rail 


The Southern Railway, possessing the 
largest electrified mileage of any of the 
British railroads, began on September 
22 to run all its electric trains on the 
third-rail direct current system. On the 
amalgamation of the various companies 
forming the Southern, electrification was 
one of the major points at issue, but 
the success achieved by the old London 
& South Western with the third-rail 
principle led to this being adopted as 
the standard for the whole Southern 
system, and to the recent conversion of 
the old London, Brighton & South Coast 
lines from the overhead alternating cur- 
rent catenary system installed in 1909. 


Largest Argentine Passenger 
Station Remodelled 


Extensions, alterations and 
ments in the Plaza Constitucion passenger 
terminal of the Buenos Aires Great 
Southern Railway, which were begun in 
1923, are rapidly nearing completion. The 
remodelled station, beside being equipped 
with the usual offices, waiting rooms, 
restaurants and shops for the convenience 
of travelers, will have a main concourse 
400 ft. long by 100 ft. wide and 75 ft. 
high, and fourteen tracks, arranged in 
pairs between platforms varying in length 
from 1,000 to 1,250 ft. and in width from 
20 to 30 ft. Nine of the fourteen tracks 
will be used for suburban traffic, two for 
outside local traffic, and three for long- 
distance passenger service. Tracks and 
platforms will be covered for the first 
600 ft. of their length by a glass-roofed 
trainshed, and for the remainder by 
umbrella-type shelters. All train move- 
ments within the station district will be 
governed by an interlccking plant con- 
trolled from one signal tower, and all 
baggage will be handled through subways 
under the tracks. An unusual feature of 


the station is the provision of water and 
fuel-oil columns at the outer end of each 
pair of tracks. 

The Plaza Constitucion station is used 
daily by 550 trains and 134,000 passengers, 


improve-. 


or more than 43,000,000 passengers a 
year. It is the largest in the Argentine 
republic, and handles nearly 50 per cent of 
all travelers entering or leaving Buenos 
Aires. 


New Zealand to Co-ordinate 
Transport Services 


The Transport Law Amendment Bill, 
now before the New Zealand House of 
Representatives, provides for the co- 
ordination of land transportation serv- 
ices throughout the Dominion. The bill 
allots control of motor coach traffic and 
administration of road and motor laws 
to the newly formed Ministry of Trans- 
port, which is also given the authority 
to institute a Dominion-wide system for 
licensing all passenger and freight road 
services on definite routes. Preference 
in the issue of licenses for new road 
services is to be given to the Railways 
Department. The machinery to be pro- 
vided by the bill is designed to prevent 
duplication and to ensure co-operation 
between road and railway services. 


Decline in Passenger Revenue 
Continues in Britain 


Railways of Great Britain during the 
first six months of 1929 carried 435,277,- 
522 passengers, an increase of 4,947,147 
or 1.15 per cent over the corresponding 
1928 period, according to statistics re- 
cently issued by the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Despite this increase in traffic, how- 
ever, passenger revenues declined £1,329,- 
416 or 5.26 per cent from the revenues of 
the first half of 1928. 

This revenue decline is due to a num- 
ber of rate concessions which the rail- 
roads have granted in order to win back 
traffic from their highway competitors. 
Passenger revenues from the regular rail- 
way rates decreased £2,779,739 or 20.8 per 
cent. This drop, however, was neutral- 
ized somewhat by the increased revenues 
from excursion and other low rate serv- 
ices and thus the general decline in pas- 
senger receipts was held to the 5.26 per 
cent mentioned in the foregoing. 
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Locomotives 


THe Cuicaco, West PuttmMan & 
SouTHERN has ordered one six-wheel 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue CoLuMBIAN GASOLINE CORPORATION 
has ordered 25 tank cars of 8000 gal. ca- 
pacity from the Géneral American Tank 
Car Corporation. 


Tue BartimoreE & Onto has ordered 
1000 Gondola cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Company and 1000 from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue St. Lourts SouTHWESTERN has or- 
dered ten steel underframes for box cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 

THE SouTHERN has ordered 1500 hop- 


per cars of 55 tons’ capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and 3500 steel 





underframe double sheathed automobile 
box cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In 
the Railway Age of September 21 this 
company was reported as inquiring for 
1000 hopper cars and 1000 automobile box 
cars. 


Tue Repusric Iron & STEEL CoMPANY 
has ordered 43 gondola car bodies from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiries 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 21. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 500 stcel underframe flat cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 21. 


THe ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS are 
inquiring through the car builders for 
1102 bax cars, 500 gondola cars, 398 plat- 
form cars and 60 caboose cars. Luis A. 
Barberis, secretary general, San Jose 180, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
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The Locomotive Finished Material 
Company, Atchison, Kan. is building a 
steel foundry, 115 ft. by 400 ft., and a 
material building, 86 ft. by 300 ft., in 
that city. 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Massillon, O., has acquired the entire 
property, assets and business of the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Company, Chi- 
cago. 


The Paasche Airbrush Company, Chi- 
cago, has moved its New York sales 
and service branch to larger and more 
modern quarters at 103 Lafayette street, 
New York City. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
New York, has opened a new acetylene 
gas plant at 575 Kirkland street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., George Rose, Jr. is su- 
perintendent of the plant. 


Hibbard S. Greene, former vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Barber-Greene 
Company, Aurora, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed ‘assistant to the president of the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. Verne Jackson, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the K. & W. Equipment Com- 
Pany, has been appointed district sales 
manager of the Buda Company in the 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio territories, 
automotive division. 


The Air-way Electric Appliance Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio, has bought the 
entrre~business of Erie Heating Systems, 





Inc., Erie, Pa., and the Erie industry has 
been moved to Toledo. The production 
and distribution of Air-Way unit heaters 
(as the former Erie heater is now called), 
will now be carried on by the Toledo 
company. 


Thomas Cardwell has been appointed 
representative of the Falls Hollow Stay- 
bolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
for Missouri, Kansas, Texas and sur- 
rounding states, with headquarters at 
770 Paul Brown building, St. Louis. Mo. 


R. E. Kelly, formerly manager of the 
Boston office of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed sales engineer for the eastern 
district with headquarters at New York, 
and John Ashton, salesman in the New 
York district has been appointed man- 
ager of the Boston office. 


Willoughby S. Leech, has joined the 
staff of the G. M. Basford Company. 
Mr. Leech has been engaged in adver- 
tising and sales counsel work for about 
eight years. He will have his head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and be in 
charge of a branch office which the G. 
M. Basford Company has opened in the 
Koppers building, Pittsburgh. 


Harry W. Cross has been appointed 
works manager of the Putnam Machine 
Works at Fitchburg, Mass., of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., succeeding W. 
O. Forman resigned. Mr. Cross was 
formerly connected with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
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pany and the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and for the past five years was vice- 
president of the Arch Machinery Com- 
pany, who are the Pittsburgh represen- 
tatives of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. 


Carl Mosier, who has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Company 
with headquarters at Chicago, was born 
in Chicago and in June, 1904, after leav- 





Carl Mosier — 


ing high school, entered the employ of 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific sys- 
tem at» Chicago, as a junior clerk and 
stenographer. Later he was employed 
by the Illinois Central in the president's 
office and subsequently for a number of 
years served as secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Alton. In No- 
vember, 1914, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the purchasing agent of the 
Chicago & Alton, which position he held 
until October, 1916, when he left rail- 
road service to enter the employ of the 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Company. 
In May, 1918, he was promoted to secre- 
tary and treasurer, which position he has 
held until his recent promotion. 

Lewis J. Silverman, who succeeds Mr. 
Mosier and who will also act as general 





Lewis J. Silverman 


counsel, was born in Chicago in 1895 
and attended the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University Law 
School. From 1915 to 1917, he was pri- 
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vate secretary to Congressman A. J. 
Sabbath at Washington, D. C. When 
the war broke out, Mr. Silverman joined 
the American Expeditionary Forces and 
returned to the States in 1919, when he 
was admitted to the bar and has prac- 
ticed law continuously. In 1925, Mayor 
William Dever appointed him a member 
of the Chicago Plan Commission, which 
position he still holds. 


N. B. McRee, service engineer of the 
United States Graphite Company has 
been promoted to manager of railroad 
sales to succeed W. R. Pflasterer, re- 
signed. Mr. McRee was born on No- 
vember 1, 1891 at Ruthville, Tenn., and 
entered railway service in 1912 as a trav- 
eling electrician on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. In 1917 he joined the 
navy and in 1918 returned to private life 
and entered the employ of the Kansas 
City Terminal Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. He returned to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific in 1922 as a traveling 
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electrician which position he held until 
February 15, 1926. On this date he be- 
came service engineer of the United 
States Graphite Company, which posi- 
tion he has held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


James F. Croft has resigned as metal- 
lurgist of the Mackintosh Hemphill 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. to take a 
position of like capacity with the Birds- 
boro Steel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Birdsboro, Pa., in charge of its 
roll department. Mr. Croft was born 
in Pittsburgh in 1893. After serving 
with the Mesta Machine Company and 
the Crucible Steel Company at its Cres- 
sen works, Pittsburgh, he was for sev- 
eral years at the Ft. Pitt plant of the 
Mackintosh Hemphill Company. In 
1922 he was transferred to the Garrison 
plant of the same company. 


Lewis C. Haigh of the Magor Car 
Corporation sales department has been 
elected secretary with headquarters at 
New York. Mr. Haigh was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 30, 1898. 
He received his education in the public 
schools of New York and East Orange, 
N. J., and prepared for college at St. 
Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn. He 
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also attended Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for two years. Mr. 
Haigh entered the service of the Magor 
Car Corporation early in 1922 and after 
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serving for one year in the shops at Pas- 
saic, N. J., joined its sales force in the 
New York office. which position he held 
at the time of his recent election. 


Obituary 


A. E. Matthews, assistant treasurer of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
died on October 5 at Denver, Colo. 


H. Cole Estep, vice-president of the 
Penton Publishing Cumpany, Cleveland, 
O., died on September 30. 


Trade Publications 


Rattway Spray Paintinc.—The com- 
plete line of spray-painting equipment for 
railway use, which is manufactured by 
The De Vilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
is shown in Catalogue “R A”, a 32-page 
pamphlet, which describes and illustrates 
in detail the De Vilbiss Self-alining spray 
head. The catalogue also describes and 
illustrates this company’s pressure-feed 
paint tanks, car stencil outfits, coach 
painting equipment, electric heaters for 
varnishes and enamels, freight car and 
locomotive painting outfits, paint shop 
ventilating equipment, outfits for bridge, 
building and other maintenance painting, 
air compressors and sand blasting outfits. 


Pneumatic Toots. — The Sullivan 
Machinery Company, Chicago, has just 
issued two eight-page bulletins in which 
improved compressed-air tools which it 
manufactures, are described. Bulletin 
87-A describes in detail the M-1 Model 
clay spader and an improved tool retainer 
with which it is equipped. Bulletin 87-B 
describes the K-2 buster and the more 
recent and heavier K-4 buster for break- 
ing concrete, and gives a list of the 
different kinds of work for which they 
are adapted. It also explains how, by 
changing the front end parts, these tools 
can be quickly converted into pile ham- 
mers for driving sheet piling. Both 
bulletins are 8-%4 by 11 in., printed in 
two colors, and contain numerous illus- 
trations showing various applications of 
the tools they describe. 
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BioepeEL DonovAN LuMBER.—This com- 
pany plans the construction of a seven- 
mile railroad to reach a 100,000,000-bd. ft. 
tract of timber near Skykomish, Wash. 


Boston & Matne.—The West street 
crossing of this company’s lines in Pitts- 
town, N. Y., has been designated for 
elimination by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. 


BuFFALO, RocHEster & PITTsBURGH.— 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has directed this company to re- 
construct the bridge carrying the Boston- 
Colden highway over its tracks at Colden, 
N. Y. The new bridge, replacing an old 
timber trestle, is to be built of reinforced 
concrete, with a center span of 20 feet 
and an approach span of 31 feet at each 
end, and will carry a 24-ft. roadway and a 
four foot sidewalk. The estimated cost, 
exclusive of land and damages, is $53,300. 
The work of eliminating the Loveland 
road crossing, Aurora, N. Y., at a prob- 
able cost of $94,300, is to be done by the 
New York state Department of Public 
Works. The plan, which involves the 
relocation of the Loveland station, con- 
templates carrying the highway over this 
company’s tracks on a _ two-span plate 
girder bridge 76 feet long. 


Canantian NAatTIONAL.—This company 
has awarded to Harold N. Price of 
Moncton, N. B., a contract for the con- 
struction of a branch line on Prince Ed- 
ward Island from Lake Verde Junction 
on the Murray Harbor subdivision to a 
point near Pisquid on the Georgetown 
subdivision, a distance of approximately 
10 miles. This branch line is part of the 
final plan of gage standardization on 
Prince Edward Island. While it is under 
construction preparation for widening the 
gage on the Murray Harbor and Vernon 
subdivisions will be carried on, but the 
actual widening of the tracks will not 
take place until 1930, when it is expected 
that the new branch line will be completed. 
The Canadian National has also received 
bids for the construction of a branch line 
from Sunnybrae to Guysborough, N. S. 
This line is to be 67 miles in length and 
will have a total cost of about $3,500,000, 
an average expenditure of approximately 
$52,238 per mile. It was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 17 that bids for 
both of these projects would be requested 
in September. 


CHESAPEAKE & QOni0.—This company 
has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of two new warehouses at Newport 
News, Va. to P. W. Hiden, Newport 
News, Va. The estimated cost of the 
work is $50,000. 


CLACKAMAS EASTERN. — Construction 
has been started on an extension of the 
Portland Southern from its present ter- 
minus on the Clackamas river to Carver, 
Ore., 4 miles. This project also includes 
the rehabilitation of the line from Clack- 
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amas, Ore., to its present terminus, 15 
miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Gutr.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission -for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of a line 
from Dalhart to Morse, Tex., 58.14 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This 
company plans the construction of a 
fourth main track between Aurora, IIL, 
and Eola, about 5 miles, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000. 


DeLawarE & Hupson.—Plans and esti- 
mates of cost submitted by this company 
for the elimination of the Willsboro Part 
2 county highway grade crossing, near 
Willsboro station, N. Y., have been ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commission 
of New York, which has also found the 
total estimated cost of $25,830 to be 
reasonable. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
The Public Service Commission of: New 
York has abrogated its orders for elimi- 
nation of grade crossings at Madison 
avenue, Lake and Dickinson streets, East 
Washington avenue, East Fiith street, 
Oak street, East avenue, East Clinton 
street, Sullivan street, East Church street 
and John street, Elmira, N. Y. The reason 
is that the railroad company desires to 
make changes and additions. It will be 
necessary to have a hearing on the 
changes. The original order was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 21. 


Erte.—The general plan of this com- 
pany for the reconstruction of a bridge 
carrying the Kuders Corners-Springwater 
county highway over the Erie tracks at 
Conesus, N. Y., has received the approval 
of the Public Service Commission of New 
York. 


Ertre.—The New York State Public 
Service Commission has ordered the con- 
struction of a new bridge at West Main 
street, Port Jervis, N. Y., over the tracks 
of this company. The present bridge, 135 
ft. long, is 38 years old and is found of 
insufficient strength for the motor coaches 
which now desire to use this street but 
have to go around. The commission e¢s- 
timates that a new bridge of steel and 
concrete will cost $124,000. 


Great NorTHERN-WESTERN PACIFIC.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
assigned the applications of these com- 
panies for authority to build a line from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., south to a connec- 
tion with the Western Pacific in Califor- 
nia for hearing at San Francisco on Nov- 
ember 13 before Director C. D. Mahaffie 
of the commission’s Bureau of Finance. 


LenicH Vatitey.—Plans of this com- 
pany for the elimination of Stratton and 
Todde crossings, south of Newfield sta- 
tion, N. Y., have been adopted by the 
Public Service Commission. The elimi- 
Nation plan provides for the construction 
of a bridge 338 feet long, with a pavement 
20 feet in width, to carry the Ithaca-West 
Danby highway over the track at a point 
263 {cet northwest of the present cross- 
ings. The cost is estimated at $107,000, 
exclusive of land or damages. 
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Lonc Istanp.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has approved plans 
submitted by this company for the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings at Franklin ave- 
nue, Rockaway avenue, Scranton avenue 
and Rockaway road, Valley Stream, N. 
Y., and at Carleton avenue, Islip, N. Y. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
let by the Arkansas Highway department 
to the Bateman Contracting Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the construction of 
a reinforced concrete viaduct over the 
tracks of this railroad and a bridge over 
the White river at Cotter, Ark., at a total 
cost of $391,000. 


New York Centrat.—Plans have been 
prepared for the construction of a high- 
way subway under the tracks of this com- 
pany east of Delta, Ohio, on the Chicago- 
Toledo pike. The project will cost about 
$214,000. 


New York Centrat.—Contracts have 
been awarded by this company as fol- 
lows: to Poirier & McLane Corporation, 
New York City, for the reconstruction of 
bridge J-13 at Weehawken, N. J.; to M. 
F. Kelly Building Corporation, New 
York City, for the construction of a 
passenger station at Tremont, N. Y.; to 
Bates & Rogers Construction Company, 
Inc., New York City, for elimination of 
the Arden avenue grade crossing at Forks, 
N. Y.; to Robbins-Ripley Company, New 
York City, for the construction of sub- 
structure, deck, and trestle for additions 
to Pier K, Weehawken, N. J.; to H. R. 
Beebe, Inc., Utica, N. Y., for the elimi- 
nation of the grade crossing of the Dur- 
hamville-Rome highway at Rome, N. Y., 
at a probable cost of approximately $146,- 
000; to Wells & Newton, Inc., New York 
City, for the installation of a hot blast 
heating system for the locomotive shops 
at Harmon, N. Y.; and to Casper Hel- 
bock, Inc., New York City, for paving and 
drainage work in connection with grade 
crossing eliminations at St. Clair place, 
West One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
street and West One Hundred and Thirty- 
Eighth street, New York City. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York has 
approved the revised general plan sub- 
mitted by the New York Central for the 
elimination of Fort Hunter crossing, Mo- 
hawk, N. Y., which involves the reloca- 
tion of a signal bridge; contract plans 
and estimates of cost for the elimination 
of Hutchinson avenue and Turner street 
crossings on the West Shore east of 
South Utica station, at a probable cost 
of $65,800; general plans for carrying 
Lake avenue, Rochester, N. Y., over the 
Ontario branch of the New York Cen- 
tral; detailed plans for the elimination 
of Pierces crossing, Theresa. N. Y., and 
estimates of cost totalling $26,835 in con- 
nection with the elimination of the Nyack 
turnpike crossing of the West Shore at 
Clarkstown, N. Y. The Commission has 
also directed the railroad to prepare de- 
scriptions and maps required in the elim- 
ination of Colose crossing, two miles 
south of Maple View station, N. Y., and 
of Bloomers crossing, Carmel, N. Y. 
Barker crossing, about a mile west of 
Clifton Springs on the Auburn branch, is 
to be closed, and traffic diverted over 
existing highways. 
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New York, Ontario & WEsTERN.—This 
company has been directed by the New 
York Public Service Commission to pre- 
pare necessary descriptions and land maps 
for the elimination of Kinneys and Long 
crossings, Vienna, N. Y. General plans 
for this elimination work have already 
been approved. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Grade crossings on 
this company’s lines at Bullis road, Elma, 
N. Y., and Castile road, Genesee Falls, N. 
Y., have been designated for elimination 
by the Public Service Commission of 
New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has 
awarded a contract to Gibbs & Hill, Inc., 
of New York for the construction of the 
distribution and transmission systems for 
the electrification of the Pennsylvania’s 
New York division between New York 
and New Brunswick, N. J. This includes 
the transmission lines, substations, caten- 
ary supporting structures, overhead wires 
and bonding. The contract covers a part 
of the Pennsylvania lines to be electrified 
under the $100,000,000 program announced 
last year by General W. W. Atterbury, 
president. Work has been under way for 
several months on_ the section between 
North Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. 
J., and is about one-third completed. 


RuTLAND.—This company has been di- 
rected by the Public Service Commission 
of New York to prepare descriptions and 
land maps necessary for the elimination 
of Huested crossing, 1.2 miles north of 
Old Chatham station,: N. Y. 


Vircin1An.—A contract has been award- 
ed to Boxley Bros: Company, Inc., of 
Orange, Va., for the construction to sub- 
grade of seven miles of railroad, at a 
probable cost of $500,000. This work is a 
continuation from M. P. 19 to M. P. 26 
of the Guyandot River Line, now being 
built by the Virginian westward from EI- 
more, W. Va., to a connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Gilbert. 


WEsTERN’ Pactric.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ authorized 
this company to construct a branch line 
from Harte, Calif., to Disappointment 
Slough, 6.6 miles, estimate cost $123,- 
000. 


Wyominc Montana.—A project for the 
construction and acquisition of 602 miles 
of railroad, extending from Miles City, 
Mont., to Craig, Colo., where it is pro- 
posed to make a connection with the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake for operation over its 
tracks to Denver, Colo., at an estimated 
cost of $32,100,000, was placed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Oc- 
tober 3 in an application for the neces- 
sary authority filed by the Wyoming 
Montana Railroad Company. The project 
also includes 70 miles of sidings. It is 
proposed to acquire all the property and 
rights of the North & South Railroad, in- 
cluding a certificate issued by the com- 
mission authorizing it to construct a line 
from Miles City, Mont., to Midwest, 
Wyo., 312 miles, under which there has 
been built 41 miles of line from Midwest, 
Wyo., to Illco, Wyo., and to operate over 
the line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
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under a trackage right agreement from 
Illco to Casper, Wyo., 15 miles. It is also 
proposed to acquire two subsidiaries of 
the North & South, the Wyoming North 
& South and the Montana, all three com- 
panies being in receivership. Authority 
is also asked to construct an extension 
from Midwest north to Miles City and 
from Casper south to Craig, Colo., 249 


miles, and for approval of a trackage 
right agreement with the Denver & Salt 
Lake for the line from Craig to Denver. 


Approval is also asked for the issuance 
of $18,000,000 of capital stock and $15,- 
000,000 of 6 per cent 40-year first mort- 
gage bonds, all of the stock except $3,- 
000,000 and all of the bonds to be sold 
to the Wyoming Montana Company at 
par for the stock and 94 for the bonds. 
The cost of acquisition of the 41 miles 
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now built is estimated at $1,300,000 and 
the cost of construction of the new line 
at $27,078,550, while $1,500,000 is allowed 
for equipment and $2,221,450 for working 
capital. It is stated that traffic relations 
at Denver with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific are under negotiation. The appli- 
cation is signed by Hugh Lee Kirby, 
Cherrydale, Va. as president, and by 
John H. Sears, New York, N. Y., Charles 
E. Winter and George Dobbin Penniman, 
of Baltimore, Md., as counsel. Walter S. 
Bemis is named as chief engineer. Counsel 
for the company also suggested an appli- 
cation later for the construction of 155 
miles of line to the Canadian border, stat- 
ing that the Canadian National had in- 
dicated a willingness to construct 38 miles 
of line to connect with its present line. 








Railway 


Finance 











Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE— 
Orient Financing.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a series 
of orders authorizing the Santa Fe to 
acquire direct control ot the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient by purchase of its cap- 
ital stock and to finance its acquisition 
of the Orient proper. The Orient was 
authorized to issue $2,500,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, to be delivered 
to the Santa Fe in reimbursement for 
advances of that amount to pay off the 
Orient’s government loan, and also 55,000 
shares of stock of $100 par value to be 
issued to the Santa Fe, together with 
securities of the Texas company, in ex- 
change for 35,000 shares of no par stock 
of the Orient. The Texas company also 
was authorized to issue $4,000,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds and $3,000,000 
of stock to be delivered to the Santa 
Fe in exchange for $9,118,633 first mort- 
gage bonds of the Texas company. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Ac- 
quisition. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire by lease the property of the 
North Platte Valley Railway, approxi- 
mately 33 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QUINCY.— 
Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to operate in interstate and foreign com- 
merce four branch lines in Morrill, Scotts 
Bluff and Sioux counties, Neb., aggregat- 
ing 46.67 miles. 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE. 
—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $520,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates, to be sold at not less than 96.917 
and interest. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Final Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a_ final 
valuation report as of June 30, 1915, 
finding the final value for rate-making 


purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes to be $251,- 
909,983; that of the property owned but 
not used $236,435; and that of the prop- 
erty used but not owned $70,319,312. The 
investment in road and equipment, shown 
in the books as aggregating $235,867,019, 
would be reduced to $230,522,541, the 
report says, if certain readjustments sug- 
gested in an appendix, were made in 
conformity with the accounting classifica- 
tion. The cost of reproduction new and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation of 
the property other than land, owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes, were 
found to be $254,714,878 and $200,313,399, 
respectively, and the corresponding costs 
for the property used but not owned were 
found to be $75,922,583 and $59,987,331. 
The present value of lands and rights 
owned and used was placed at $36,678,677 
and of that used at $6,910,706. Regarding 
certain items asserted by the carrier as 
intangible elements to be considered in 
ascertaining final value the report says: 
“We are appraising transportation prop- 
erty, not the skill of the users of that 


property.” 


Detroit, Totepo & Ironton.—A bandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company 
to abandon that part of its Wellston 
branch from a point east of switching 
limits in Jackson, O., to Cornelia, 
approximately 17 miles. 


GeneseEE & Wyominc.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to renew for 
six months a promissory note which 
matured October 1 and to pledge as 
security $400,000 of its 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds. 


Kaypeross.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a_ certificate 
authorizing the abandonment of its line 
extending from Ballston Spa to Middle 
Grove, N. Y. 








October 12, 1929 


OREGON-WASHINGTON. — Abandonm- nt 
—This company has applied to the Inj cr. 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a narrow-gage line from 
Megler to Nahcotta, Wash., 28.1 mils. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Stock.—This 
company will ofter $35,669,900.00 of stock 
at the par value of $100.00 to its stock- 
holders of record November 15, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for capital purposes and 
the issue subject to approval by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

Equipment Trust.—The Chase Securities 
Corporation and Freeman & Co., are of- 
fering $10,200,000.00 of equipment trust of 
1929 4.5 per cemt certificates of this com- 
pany at prices to yield from 5.15 to 6 per 
cent. This issue completes a total oi 
$16,500,000.00 authorized under an agree- 
ment entered into last April. 


PENNROAD COoRPORATION. — Increases 
Stock—This investment trust, whose 
trustees are officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and whose stock was originally 
sold to P. R. R. stockholders has an- 
nounced that it would raise $49,900,000 
new capital through an offering of 
3,025,000 additional shares of common 
stock in the form of voting trust certi- 
ficates at $16.50. Present holders of certi- 
ficates will be entitled to purchase one 
new certificate for each two held. In 
outlining the offering, the Pennroad 
Corporation announced the purchase of 
securities of the Canton Company of 
Baltimore and of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad, which were made 
some months ago. It also holds a sub- 
stantial amount of stock in the Raritan 
River Railroad and all the stock of the 
National Freight Company. 


RaILRoAD SHARES CORPORATION.—A new 
Railroad Investment Trust—This com- 
pany has been organized under the laws 
of Massachusetts with an authorized 
capital of 4,000,000 shares of common 
stock without par value, 1,500,000 of which 
are to be presently issued. The proceeds 
of the sale of stock will be devoted to the 
purchase of railroad and supply company 
stocks of the United States and Canada. 
Not more than 10 per cent of the assets 
of the company are to be invested in any 
one enterprize and no operating company 
will be controlled. Among railroad men 
on the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration are the following: O. S. Jackson, 
vice-president, Union Pacific; Columbus 
Haile, president, Missouri-ansas-Texas: 
J. M. Kurn, president, St. Louwis-San 
Francisco; F. J. Loesch, Counsel, Penn- 
sylvania; T. H. Pindeli, general manager, 
Alton & Southern; Gerrit Fort, former 
vice-president, Boston & Maine, and at 
present, president, Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co.; C. S. Sikes, vice-president, Pere 
Marquette; W. S. Trowbridge, comp- 
troller, Boston & Maine; C. E. Schaff, 
former president, Missouri-Kansas-T<xas. 


Stico & Eastern.—Abandonment of 
Operation—-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon as to interstate and foreign 
commerce the operation of its line from 
Sligo, Mo.,; to Dent., 11.5 miles, and over 
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a private logging road, about 21.8 miles, 
from Dillard to Buick and from Bixby 
to Rulton. 


SOUTHERN.—Directors—At the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this company on October 8 the fol- 
lowing four directors whose’ terms 
expired were re-elected for a three-year 
term: Jonathan Bryan of Richmond, 
Adrian Iselin and Devereux Milburn of 
New York and F. S. Wynn of Wash- 
ington, D. Gc 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to procure authen- 
tication and delivery of $3,365,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, series AA, in reimbursement for 
capital expenditures. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon carrier purposes, as of the respective 
valuation dates, as follows: 


San Luis Central .......... $150,000 1919 
Franklin & Abbeville 318,450 1919 
Bete DOGS «.cteatnsln + cheno ss 2,610,000 1918 
Cisco & Northeastern .......... 1,170,000 1921 
Morristown & Erie 419,350 1918 


Dividends Declared 


Alleghany Corporation.—Preferred, $1.37%4, 
quarterly, payable November 1 to holders of 
record October 15. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohto.—Stamped, 1% 
per cent, quarterly, payable October 10 to holders 
cf record September 30. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Oct.8 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks. 153.43 149.91 119.62 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 89.31 89.15 93.61 


On the Southern Pacific at 
Bloomington, Cal. 
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Executive 


W. E. Bolton, who has been promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been connected 
with that road for nearly 11 years. He 
was born at Toronto, Ont., on October 
7, 1891, and entered railway service in 
1914 as secretary to the vice-president of 
the Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National) at Toronto. In the 
following year he was assistant chief 
clerk to the general manager at the same 
‘point and in 1917 he was transferred to 
the office of the general superintendent 
of motive power. On July 1, 1917, Mr. 
Bolton was appointed secretary to the 
general manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Norfolk, Va., and during 1918 





W. E. Bolton 


he served in the United States Navy. 
At the close of the World War, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1918, he became a statistician in 
the engineering department of the Rock 
Island at Chicago, then being appointed 
secretary to the vice-president on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920. On May 1, 1923, Mr. Bol- 
ton was advanced to chief clerk in the. 
operating department, his further promo- 
tion to assistant to the vice-president be- 
coming effective on October 1. 


Albert E. Warren, who has been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
Western region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been in the service of that railway, 
its successors and the Canadian Pacific 
for 39 years. He was born at Taunton, 
England, on June 9, 1874, and entered 
railway service in 1889 as a clerk in the 
car service department of the Canadian 
Pacific. For the following 22 years Mr. 
Warren served on that road in various 
capacities in the car service department, 


in the offices of the superintendent,. gen- 


eral superintendent, general manager and 
in station and yard service. He left rail- 
way work in July, 1901, to return in 
August, 1902, as a station agent on the 
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TT 
Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National). He was then ad- 
vanced successively through the positions 
of chief clerk to. the general. manager, 
superintendent, general superintendent and 
assistant tq; the general manager of the 
Western: lifes... On August 1, 1918, Mr. 





Albert E. Warren 


Warren was appointed chief operating of- 
ficer of the Department of Railways and 
Canals at Ottawa, Ont., and in the same 
year he became general manager of the 
Western lines of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. In 
July, 1925, he was transferred to the Cen- 
tral region, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., a position he held until his election 
to vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Frank R. Abbott has been appointed 
claims attorney of the Lehigh & Hudson 
River, with headquarters Warwick, N.. 
Y., succeeding William R. Stevens, re- 
signed. 


Operating 


L. Kocher has been appointed train- 
master on the Rio Grande division of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Lordsburg, N. M. 


Matthew J. Max has been appointed 
chief of police of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding John J. McHugh, retired. 


William Venn, agent for the Pullman 
Company at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
promoted to district superintendent, a 
newly created position, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. 


C. E. Sherman has been appointed 
acting trainmaster of the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. 
He will have jurisdiction over the South 
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Bend sub-division and Nichols yard, 
replacing J. M. Sommers, who has been 
granted a leave of absence on account 
of illness. 


W. H. Kelly, acting superintendent of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) terminals of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to superintendent of terminals 
at that point, succeeding N. H. Young, 
who retired from active duty at his own 
request on October 1, after 42 years of 
railway service. 


J. Diaz Leal, superintendent of the 
Tampico Terminals of the National of 
Mexico, with headquarters at Tampico, 
Tam., has been transferred to the Mex- 
ico City Terminals, with headquarters at 
Mexico, D. F., temporarily succeeding 
P. S. Alvarez, who has been granted a 
leave of absence. J. M. Urbieta, train- 
master of the Jalapa division, with head- 
quarters at Jalapa, Ver. C., has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the 
Tampico Terminals. F. D. Vasquez, 
trainmaster on the Chihuahua division, 
with headquarters at Chihuahua, Chih., 
has been temporarily appointed superin- 
tendent of the National of Tehuantepec 
and the Pan American divisions, with 
headquarters at Matia Romero, Oax., re- 
placing J. Hernandez, who has been 
transferred to the staff of the general 
superintendent of transportation at Mex- 
ico City. Rafael Mora, superintendent 
of the Vera Cruz-Isthmus division, with 
headquarters at Tierra Blanca, Ver. C., 
has been transferred to the Jalapa divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Jalapa, suc- 
ceeding D. S. Alonso, who remains as 
superintendent of the Puebla and Oaxaca 
divisions, with headquarters at Puebla, 
Pue. J. I. Garcia has been appointed 
superintendent of the Vera Cruz-Isth- 
mus division, with headquarters at Tier- 
ra Blanca, succeeding Mr. Mora. M. 
Ramirez has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Torreon, Coah. M. G. Rosas 
has resigned as trainmaster of the Tor- 
reon division, with headquarters at Tor- 
reon. P. M. Hernandez has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Aguas- 
calientes division, with headquarters at 
Aguascalientes, Aguas. 


E. D. Holcomb, superintendent of the 
Illinois division of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Champaign, IIL, 
has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley, -with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn. J. L. Downs, district engineer of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Illinois division, succeed- 
ing Mr. Holcomb. 

Mr. Holcomb has been connected with 
the Illinois Central for more than 29 
years. He entered railway service in 
June, 1900, as a car record clerk at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., and during the following 17 
years he advanced successively through 
the positions of clerk to road super- 
visor, night station baggageman and 
yard clerk, file clerk in the freight office 
and clerk to the trainmaster at Kan- 
kakee, assistant timekeeper and chief 
timekeeper at Freeport, IIl., assistant 
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chief clerk in the general superintend- 
ent’s office at Chicago and in the su- 
perintendent’s office at Carbondale, IIL, 
and chief clerk to the superintendent at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, to the general su- 
perintendent at Chicago and to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation at 
the same point. In 1917. Mr. Holcomb 
was promoted to trainmaster of the El- 
dorado-Johnson City district of the St. 
Louis division and he was then trans- 





E. D. Holcomb 


ferred to the St. Louis-Carbondale dis- 
trict and to the Centralia-Murphysboro 
district of the same division. In July, 
1926, he was promoted to superintendent 
of the Springfield division, with head- 
quarters at Clinton, Ill, where he re- 
mained until March, 1929, when he was 
transferred to the Illinois division at 
Champaign. His further promotion to 
general superintendent of the Yazoo & 
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Mississippi Valley became effective on 
October 1. 

Mr. Downs, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Illinois division, 
was born and obtained his high school 
education at Greencastle, Ind. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1896 as a sec- 
tion foreman on the Illinois Central and 
in the following year was promoted to 
supervisor at Kankakee, Ill. For the 
next 28 years Mr. Downs served succes- 
sively as supervisor at Kankakee and at 
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Rantoul, Ill., roadmaster at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and at Vicksburg, Miss., and 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and at Champaign, Iii, 
In 1925 he was promoted to district en- 
gineer of the Northern lines of the [I- 
linois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Downs appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Illinois division be- 
came effective on October 1. 


Charles Forrester, who has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Saskatchewan district of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Saska- 
toon, Sask., was born on March 5, 1876, 
at Wanstead, Ont. He entered railway 
service at the age of 15 years as a tele- 
graph operator on the Grand Trunk 
(now part of the Canadian National) 
and in 1899 he was advanced to dis- 
patcher. Seven years later Mr. For- 
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rester was further advanced to chief dis- 
patcher and in 1910 to trainmaster at 
Stratford, Ont. In 1913 he was pro- 
moted to superintendent, with head- 
quarters at the same point, where he re- 
mained until 1916, when he was trans- 
ferred to London, Ont. Mr. Forrester 
remained at London from 1916, through 
the acquisition of the Grand Trunk by 
the. Canadian National, until his promo- 
tion to general superintendent of the 
Saskatchewan district. 


Purchases and Stores 


J. C. Neph, general inspector of stores 
and supply train service of the Pacific 
lines of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed purchasing agent and general 
storekeeper of Pacific Transportation Se- 
curities, Inc., with headquarters at the 
same point. A. Schipper, stores inspec- 
tor of the Southern Pacific, has been 
promoted to general inspector of stores 
and supply train service of that com- 
pany, with headquarters as before at >an 
Francisco, succeeding Mr. Neph. S. L. 
Boque, assistant district storekeeper, 
with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., has 
been appointed stores inspector at San 
Francisco, to succeed Mr. Schipper J 
M. Day, foreman of stores at the district 
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storehouse at West Oakland, Cal, has 
been promoted to assistant district store- 
keeper at El Paso, to replace Mr. Boque 


Traffic 


F. C. Baker has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the New York, New Hav- 
en & Hartford, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. L. Taylor has been appointed in- 
dustrial commissioner of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn. 


J. H. Anderson has been appointed 
general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Pere Marquette, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. P. Landon has been appointed New 
England agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Hocking Valley and the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


James Harris has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Hocking Valley and the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters in New 
York City. E. B. Johns has been ap- 
pointed assistant general eastern agent 
for these roads with headquarters at the 
same point. 


F. R. Yealland has been appointed 
general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Hocking Valley and the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont. C. L. Brown has been appointed 
general agent for the same roads at San 
Francisco, Cal., and E. D. Lamiman has 
been appointed to a similar position at 
Seattle, Wash. 


Samuel W. Carder, assistant general 
freight agent of the Michigan Central, 
has been appointed general freight agent, 
of the Rutland, with headquarters at 
Rutland, Vt. A. C. Thompson, assistant 
general passenger agent of the Rutland, 
has been appointed general passenger 
agent at Rutland, Vt. The joint position 
of general freight and passenger agent 
on that road, has been abolished. In the 
Railway Age of September 21 it was in- 
correctly announced that Mr. Carder 
had been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Rutland, succeed- 
ing Mr. McVey. 


L. A. Robison, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central, has re- 
tired from the service of that road on 
account of illness. He will be succeeded 
by Harry Parry, assistant passenger 
trafic manager, who will have his head- 
quarters, as before, at New York. A. 
E. Brainard, general passenger agent at 
New York, will succeed Mr. Parry as 
assistant passenger traffic manager at 
that point. He will in turn be replaced 
by Neil Mooney, assistant general pas- 
Senger agent at New York. L: A. 
Schroeder, division passenger agent at 
Ch veland, succeeds Mr. Mooney as as- 
sistant general passenger agent at New 
York. F. H. Baird, general agent of 
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the passenger department has been ap- 
pointed division passenger agent at 
Cleveland. 


James M. Connell, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., has completed 50 years of rail- 
road service which began when, at 16 
years of age, he became a clerk in the 
freight department of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. During 1881 and 
1882 he served as a clerk and a stenog- 
rapher with the Northwestern Traffic 
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Association, where he remained until 
1883 when he became a clerk on the 
Santa Fe at Chicago. From 1884 to 
1905 Mr. Connell was successively 
freight and passenger agent at Milwau- 
kee, Wis, city passenger agent and gen- 
eral agent of the passenger department 
at Chicago. On October 1, 1905, he was 
promoted to general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Topeka. His pro- 
motion to assistant passenger traffic 
manager became effective on October 1. 


Mechanical 


H. P. Allstrand, assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power and machinery of 
the Chicago & North Western, has 
been promoted to principal assistant 
general superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. The position of super- 
intendent of motive power and machin- 
ery held by H. L. Harvey, deceased, has 
been abolished. 


Clarence B. Keiser, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of motive power of the 
New York zone of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at New York, was 
born on September 19, 1874, at West 
Milton, Pa. He was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1898 with 
a degree in electrical engineering. He 
entered railway service-with the Penn- 
sylvania in July, 1900, as a draftsman in 
the office of the mechanical engineer at 
Altoona, Pa. From November, 1902, 
until May, 1905, Mr. Keiser was inspec- 
tor in the office of the superintendent of 
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motive power of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore (now a part of 
the Pennsylvania) at Wilmington, Del., 
and from the latter date until June, 
1906, served as assistant master mechan- 
ic at the Wilmington shop of the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington (now 
also a part of the Pennsylvania). He 
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then became assistant electrical engineer 
on the West Jersey & Seashore, being in 
charge of electric train operation and 
maintenance, with headquarters at Cam- 
den, N. J., and remained in that position 
until March 31, 1909. From April 1, 
1909, until December 31, 1911, Mr. 
Keiser was master mechanic at the New 
York terminal electric zone, and then 
served in the same capacity on the New 
York division, electric zone, with head- 
quarters at New York, until October 31, 
19/8. Mr. Keiser was then appointed 
superintendent of motive power of ths 
Southern division, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del., and on April 1, 1920, 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
the Eastern Pennsylvania division with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Obituary 


C. W. L. Mickley, former superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Gulf Coast 
Lines and the International-Great North- 
ern, who retired from active service on 
July 1, died at Houston, Tex., on Sep- 
tember 29 at the age of 70 years. A 
sketch of Mr. Mickley’s career appeared 
in the Railway Age of July 13, page 184. 


Thomas J. Tobin, assistant secretary 
of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died at his home in that 
city on September 27, at the age of 70 
years. Mr. Tobin had been auditor of 
the Wabash from 1905 to 1920 and since 
the latter date he had served as assistant 
secretary. 


Braydon A. Campbell, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Western division of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Oakland Pier, Cal., died in that. rail- 
road’s hospital at San Francisco, Cal, 
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on’ September 24. Mr. Campbell had 
been in the service of the Southern Pa- 
cific for 22 years and had been assistant 
superintendent of the Western division 
since 1913. 


H. L. Harvey, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at his home at Oak Park, IIl., on 
September 19, following a three-months’ 
illness. Mr. Harvey had been connected 
with the North Western during his entire 
railroad career of 30 years. He was 
born on July 9, 1874, and obtained his 
first railway experience as a locomotive 
fireman on the Northwestern in Sep- 
tember, 1899. Seven years later he was 
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promoted to engineman and he was then 
advanced successively through the posi- 
tions of traveling fireman, trainmaster 
and assistant road foreman of engines. 
In August, 1917, Mr. Harvey was pro- 
moted to master mechanic of the Iowa 
and Minnesota division, with headquar- 
ters at Belle Plaine, Iowa, where he re- 
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mained until August, 1918, when he was 
promoted to general fuel supervisor, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He was 
further promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, in December, 1919, 
and had been superintendent of motive 
power and machinery since September, 
1927. 


William J. Krome, at one time con- 
struction engineer of the Florida East 
Coast, died at his home in Homestead, 
Fla., on October 2. Mr. Krome was 
born on February 14, 1876, at Edwards- 
ville, Ill. He was educated at North- 
western University, DePauw University 
and Cornell University. He entered rail- 
way service in 1899, serving successive- 
ly as locating engineer of the Atlantic 
Valdosta & Western (now Georgia 
Southern & Florida); resident engineer 
of the Georgetown & Western (now 
part of Seaboard Air Line); division en- 
gineer of the Southern Missouri; assis- 
tant engineer of the Florida East Coast; 
principal assistant engineer of the Key 
West extension of the same road and 
construction engineer of the Key West 
extension, in which capacity he super- 
vised the construction of the overseas 
railroad from the Florida mainland to 
Key West. 


Edward D. Hungerford, superintend- 
ent of-the Iowa division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Des Moines, Iowa, died in that 
city on October 5 after an extended ill- 
ness. Mr. Hungerford was born at 
Oswego, N. Y., on September 1, 1872, 
and graduated from the Carthage (Mo.) 
High School. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1893 as a brakeman on the Rock 
Island and after occupying various min- 
or positions in the operating department 
he was promoted to assistant trainmas- 
ter at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1911. In the 
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same year he was further promoted to 
trainmaster at Eldon, Iowa, then being 
transferred successively to Council 
Bluffs Iowa, and to Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Hungerford was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
1916, where he remained until his pro- 
motion to superintendent of the Ne- 
braska-Colorado division, with head- 
quarters at Fairbury, Neb., in 1925. He 
was transferred to the Iowa division at 
Des Moines in June, 1929. 


John Lathrop Burdett, vice-president 
of the New York Central Lines, with 
headquarters at New York, died at his 
home in that city on October 3. Mr. 
Burdett was born on October 7, 1852, at 





John Lathrop Burdett 


Arlington, Vt. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1870 with the New York Central 
& Hudson River, now a part of the New 
York Central. He served as paymaster 
for the New York Central until 1922, 
when he was appointed vice-president of 
that road, the position he held at the 
time of his death. 
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